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Blanchard Presents 
Aims Of University 
Insurance Courses 





Columbia Professor Says They Are 
Designed for Those Seeking 
Executive Rank 


HITS EXISTING DIVISIONS 


Students Should Graduate With 
Recognition of Fundamental Unity 
of Problems of Business 








Ralph H. Blanchard, who has directed 
the insurance educational activities at 
Columbia University for some years, who 
acts as advisor to authors of books on 
insurance subjects and who has played a 
leading role in the development and shap- 
ing of insurance educational facilities in 
institutions of higher learning, believes 
that university instruction in insurance 
should be designed primarily for students 
who may be expected to reach executive 
rank in companies or in production of- 
fices. No attempt should be made, he 
feels, to train students for particular in- 
surance jobs, a purpose which can much 
better be accomplished elsewhere. 

Background For Attacking Practical 

Problems 

These views were expressed by Pro- 
fessor Blanchard yesterday when he ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago. The aim of university courses 
should be to develop rapid and accurate 
thinking in terms of insurance, to give 
the student a sound background as a 
basis for attacking practical problems, he 
said. Sound practice can result only 
from sound theory, and he suggested a 
program as a means of developing a 
sound theoretical knowledge of insurance, 
the most practical insurance instruction 
that the university can undertake. 

Insurance is divided into almost water- 
tight compartments, Professor Blanchard 


stated. Persons connected with one 
branch of the business seldom have 
knowledge of, or interest in, other 
branches. This division has been reflect- 
ed in insurance education. An ideal cur- 
riculum should, however, he said, stress 
the essential unity of insurance, and 
courses should be built on an outline of 
Msurance problems, contracts, rates, re- 
serves, regulation and so forth. The fun- 
damentals of these problems should be 
discussed, and practical material used for 
Purposes of illustration. 

, In planning a curriculum of instruc- 
tion in insurance it is first requisite to 
determine the end toward which one is 
working,” Professor Blanchard said. “In 
an institution of university grade one 
might aim to train students for positions 
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NE uncommonly happy day the year 
® gives to all of us, for then, interrupt- 
ing for a moment the routine of business, 
we are privileged to join associates, friends, 
and, indeed, the great world, in looking 
hopefully toward the New Year’s beckoning 
horizon. The Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company joins the entire life insurance fra- 
ternity in wishing that, for each of its mem- 
bers, Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-Five 
shall be a year in which the sun shall shine 
upon our institution, collectively and indivi- 


dually, with steadily increasing brightness. 


WM. A. LAW, President 














Moderate Increase 


In/1934 Business Of 
New York Agencies 


Estimates of Production For Year 
Indicate Slight Upturn 
Being Made 


RESULTS ARE ENCOURAGING 


Annuity Credits Make Exact Com- 
parison With Past Experi- 
ence Difficult 


A moderate increase in New York City 
agency production is indicated by esti- 
mates of 1934 paid-for business made this 
week by heads of the agencies. 











Some 
offices have large gains for the year, but 
they are few. Many are about even, a 
few are behind, but generally the picture 
is of a slight unward swing. 

The large amount of annuity business 
being done makes any comparison be- 
tween agencies inexact, as companies give 
credits for annuity business on different 
bases. Several of the agency figures giv- 
en below are for life insurance only, with 
no annuity credits included, and are 
marked specially. For this reason posi- 
tion of an agency name in the list does 
not show ranking in premium income. 

The two leading New York City offices 
for the year seem to be the Charles B. 
Knight agency of the Union Central and 
the Julian S. Myrick agency of the Mu- 
tual Life, both of which will probably pay 
for a total of around $28,000,000. No 
agency here reached so high a mark dur- 
ing 1933. 

Close behind is the Luther-Keffer 
agency of the Aetna Life with $21,000,000. 
The Hall-Bethea agency of the Penn 
Mutual and the C. E. DeLong office of 
the Mutual Benefit bid fair to pay for 
$15,000,000 each. 

Other agencies in the eight-digit class- 
ification are the Fraser agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual, Stuyvesant Ordinary 
agency of the Prudential managed by A. 
Kakoyannis, and Philip D. Cunningham 
agency of the Mutual Life, all with 
about $12,000,000 of business. Recht & 
Kutcher of the Northwestern Mutual will 
pay for about $10,000,000. A few of the 
larger agencies did not care to make es- 
timates. 

Production estimates of the various 
agencies are given below: 


Cc. B. Knight, Union Central.........$28,000,000 
J. S. Myrick, Mutual Life........... 28,000,000 
Luther-Keffer, Aetna Life........... 21,000,000 
Hall-Bethea, Penn Mutual........... 15,000,000 
Cc. E. DeLong, Mutual Benefit....... 15,000,000 
J. M. Fraser, Connecticut Mutual.... 12,000,000 
A. Kakoyannis, Prudential..... ... 12,000,000 
Philip Cunningham, Mutual Life..... 12,000,000 
Recht & Kutcher, Northwestern Mut.. 10,000,000 
C. Hope Kederich, New York Life.. 9,950,000 
John A. McNulty, Prudential........ 9,000,000 
P. R. Garrison, Prudential........... 8,500,000 
Ralph Engelsman, Penn Mutual..... 8,000,000 
Martin T,. Ford, Equitable.......... 8,000,000 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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GREETINGS,— 


AND INQUIRIES as to the location of 


the following individuals for whom we are 
holding unpaid commissions. We have 
made every effort to locate them through 
the usual channels and would appreciate 


information concerning their whereabouts. 


Beyer, R. G. Lively, E. F. 
Britton, J. K. ‘Moss, B. S. 
Cobb, W. H. O’Rourke, J. F. 
Coon, H. Patton, W. H. 
Gibson, H. C. Samuels, N. 
Iason, L. Steiner, P. M. 
Lamacchia, J. B. Valentine, J. R. 


—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFEINSURANCECO. 


225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 
CHickering 4-2384 AShland 4-8610 
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urrent Itends in Insurance Education 


Trends in insurance education and how 
university instruction in insurance courses 
is meeting the new demands of the times 
were discussed by a number of speakers 
before the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance in Chicago Thursday. Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, president of the association and 
head of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, presided. 

In discussing university instruction 
for insurance leadership, Dr David Mc- 
Cahan, professor of insurance in Whar- 
ton School, U. of P., touched on the fac- 
tors influencing the social responsibility 
concept of insurance, one of these being 
the greatly increased percentage of the 
national income which has moved into 
insurance channels during recent years, 
being 8.3% in 1933 as against 4% in 1929. 
Among the trends pointed out by Dr. 
McCahan are the strengthened public 
confidence in insurance during the de- 
pression years, the changing public atti- 
tude respecting the moral as well as the 
legal obligations of business to society, 
the growing tendency to work actively 
for raising the standards and bettering 
the conditions of the field. 

There is a great need, Dr. McCahan 
said, for more properly trained life insur- 
ance salesmen. The proportion of suit- 
ably trained to the whole body of agents 
or to the population is small. Without 
figuring any increase in the volume of 
life insurance written there should be, 
he says, 25,000 persons in life insurance 
who have a college or university train- 
ing. If the turnover in such a group due 
to death, disability or withdrawal is only 
10% the necessary annual replacements 
alone amount to 2,500 or nearly three 
times the number who have thus far 
completed all their C.L.U. examinations. 


Existent High Standards in Insurance 


Dr. McCahan continued in part as fol- 
lows: 

The insurance institution as a whole 
has been far in advance of most busi- 
nesses in its ethical practices and in its 
concept of what it owes the public. It had 
begun long before the depression to move 
in the direction of the present current 
of thought. In no form of coverage has 
the trend towards a higher plane of so- 
cial responsibility been more marked 
than in life insurance. This is manifest 
in the attitude of the courts, in the stat- 
utes enacted by legislatures for control 
of companies and their representatives, 
in the liberalization of contracts, and in 
the point of view which many executives 
and fieldmen hold with respect to their 
duty. But in spite of all the progress 
which has been made thus far, I don’t 
believe that the tendencies to which 1 
have referred will even be without effect 
upon this branch of insurance since it is 
so vital to family solidarity and social 
welfare. The next step, it seems to me, 
will be to project the principle of trus- 
teeship, which now underlies the admin- 
istration of legal reserves, into other re- 
lations with the insuring public. 


Further Extension of Trusteeship 
Principle 

Today we recognize that life insurance 
funds should be safeguarded in their dol- 
lar value, and translate this public atti- 
tude into rigid statutory restrictions and 
State supervision of investments. When 
payable to certain classes of beneficiaries 
life insurance funds are further protected 
by Statutes exempting them from claims 
of creditors as well as from various taxes 
levied upon other types of property. To- 
morrow we will go further and expect 
that with every policy which is sold will 
be rendered the service which will guar- 


antee that the needs of the insured and 
his dependents are best met. 

Acceptance of the premise that the 
principle of trusteeship in life insurance 
will be extended to other functions which 
the institution nerforms does not appear 
at all remote or illogical. As previously 
intimated, many executives and field rep- 
resentatives already operate on that basis. 
Recognizing the high pedestal upon 
which life insurance has been placed 
among financial institutions, they see that 
it can hardly be immaterial if a large 
volume of life insurance is sold improp- 
erlv at excessive expense and with a re- 
sultant high lapse ratio merely because 
that which does happen to mature is paid 
in full. Nor do they consider it imma- 
terial if part of these self-same proceeds 
are wasted or fail to accomplish the 
purpose for which they were designed, 
because the agent who sold the insurance 
had advised that it be paid in a lump 
sum for lack of initiative or the ability 
to prepare a suitable plan of instalment 
or life income settlement. Neither would 
they construe it as immaterial to either 
the institution or the public if a wider 


distribution of life insurance is blocked 
by high pressure, sharp or unethical sell- 
ing practices which antagonize prospects, 
create sales resistance and retard the ad- 
vance of careful, competent and consci- 
entious underwriting. All of which is to 
say that when life insurance is being 
sold for the purpose of assuring mainte- 
nance of a given standard of living for 
a family, ability to meet its dollar obliga- 
tions in full, while of fundamental im- 
portance, is not the only consideration. 
Potential Fields for University 
Graduates 

This does not mean that all life insur- 
ance must be written by professionally 
trained men, or Chartered Life Under- 
writers. But it does presume that each 
person engaged in life underwriting 
should be adequately trained for the par- 
ticular sort of service which he is ren- 
dering whether that is the sale of a five 
cent weekly premium policy with a sim- 
ple beneficiary designation, or a one hun- 
dred thousand dollar annual premium 
policy with a complicated settlement 
agreement. 

If the premise respecting the obliga- 


Co-Insurance for Disability 
Suggested By Harry W. Dingman 


Experience in disability income insur- 
ance proving expensive and so declined 
by most companies today naturally leads 
to the questions, Why the loss? and 
What of the future? Harry W. Ding- 
man, vice-president and medical director 
of the Continental Assurance Co., told 
the American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance in their annual 
meeting in Chicago yesterday. He said: 

“Apparently we offered too much cov- 
erage for too little money. Apparently 
what we sold as disability protection was 
bought by some policyholders for pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance and 
prevention of disabilitv. Apparently we 
overstressed the statistical phase of past 
experience and understressed the human 
element. 

“These abuses are in the minority,” he 
continued. “Most of our clients are com- 
mendably fair-minded. But the minority 
group have made the fair-minded pay 
higher and higher rates for more and 
more restricted coverage until finally the 
applicant of today, whether fair-minded 
or not, is denied opportunity to buy.” 


Suggests Co-Insurance Plan 


Considering the future Mr. Dingman 
believes that disability insurance will be 
written again because there is an un- 
doubted need for it and need encourages 
supply. As a possible solution to the 
disability problem he suggests co-insur- 
ance of conservative amounts with a 
stop-loss. As a first step in the plan he 
recommends that the companies qualify 
the applicant—physically, morally, finan- 
cially—as always, and dig deeper into the 
psychological. In this regard Mr. Ding- 
man said: 

“Psychological appraisal may seem te 
be impractical in insurance. Determining 
the attitudes and inclinations of an in- 
dividual is always inconclusive. One very 
practical question to ask and answer is 
how he regards his job. The will to work 
is so vital a factor in the economic prog- 
ress of the individual, the family, and 
the nation, that it should be encouraged 


at all proper costs. In disability insur- 
ance the answer appears to be co-insur- 
ance. 

“Make the applicant a 50-50 partner 
with the company so it is to mutual ad- 
vantage that he clings to the will to 
work. If he is a $5,000 a year earner, 
he should be asked to accept $2,500 of 
the hazard, the companies, individually 
or severally, accepting the other $2,500. 
In which event the co-insurance prin- 
ciple should be formulated into a con- 
tractual provision that prepares for pro- 
ration if the 50-50 ratio is exceeded. 

“Restrict indemnities in amount as well 
as in ratio so as to avoid luxury lines. 
Immediate objection may be made that 
a necessity amount is relative, that a 
$25,000 a year man cannot adjust himself 
to a mere $1,000 a month, and any lower 
figure is inadequate. Inadequate for his 
luxuries it may be, but no starving is 
done on $250 a month and that is the 
amount suggested as a top indemnity 
quota beyond which a company will not 
participate: $200 may be a preferable 
figure; perhaps $300 is better. What- 
ever the amount let the contract so spec- 
ify. Loss ratios increase in direct ratio 
to indemnities. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to cite experience. One will suf- 
fice, the 1921 data of sixteen accident 
and health companies with almost $6,000,- 
000 of earned premium. The _ losses 
mounted from 40 to 53 to 57 to 78 to 
94% according as weekly indemnities 
were under $15, were $15-$25, were $25,- 
$50, were $50-$100, and were $100 and 
over. 

“Impose a stop-loss. Pay out the face 
of the policy at the rate of 1% a month. 
In cases of undoubted invalidity 5% 
might be made permissive. Limited lia- 
bility is an accepted principle in other 
lines of insurance. A $10,000 disability 
policy is just as logical as a $10,000 life 
policy. If the former is inadequate be- 
cause the individual lives too long so 
may the latter be inadequate if the widow 
lives too long. Meanwhile each has done 
a great good, a much greater good than 
none at all, and today we are selling no 
disability at all, or almost none.” 


tion of the insurance institution to the 
public is sound, and I doubt if any but 
predatory promoters or the most rugged 
individualists would disagree with it, and 
if its corollary be conceded, namely, that 
such education and training are essential 
to insurance personnel as will equip each 
for the particular part which he is to per- 
form in serving the public, then our prob- 
lem is that of determining just what por- 
tion of this educational work should be 
handled by our colleges and universities. 

Home Office Executive Personnel 

Many executives of the present have 
risen from the ranks and have, through 
years of experience and hard knocks, ac- 
quired an intimate familiarity with their 
tasks as well as with the broader eco- 
nomic, social and political currents which 
enter into the stream of civilization. 
They are as well equipped to steer their 
respective ships through troublesome pe- 
riods as any college or university gradu- 
ate of equally long experience could pos- 
sibly be. But in acclaiming such officials, 
we must not overlook the fact that the 
same individuals could have secured much 
of their broad educational background 
more efficiently, and at an earlier stage, 
through the medium of a college or uni- 
versity. Nor must we overlook the vast 
number of other potential executives who 
started by the same route but never 
reached their destinations because their 
vision was too narrowed and clouded by 
a limited understanding of life and its 
responsibilities. 

Managerial or Supervisory Staff 

Scientific management is associated in 
most of our minds with mass production 
and the machine age. But many of the 
principles developed in industrial produc- 
tion have been found just as applicable 
in organizing, training and directing a 
body of men in other fields. The human 
element in any business, particularly one 
which is large and many-sided, needs 


conscious and intelligent control. Empir- 
ical methods must give way to those 
which have scientific sanction. This 


means that the field, managerial and su- 
pervisory staffs of insurance will be se- 
lected to a greater extent in the future 
with reference to their aptitude and edu- 
cation for recruiting, training, guiding 
and stimulating a force of men on a busi- 
ness-like and efficient financial basis 
rather than because of a demonstrated 
personal selling ability. 
Professional Underwriting 


Forms of insurance service requiring 
extensive knowledge and skill are here 
to stay. They meet needs which are 
inherent in our economic and social re- 
gime. But the person who demands them 
is also demanding a demonstration of 
competence on the part of those who 
essay to render such services. He is ac- 
quainted with professional standards. 
Frequently, he has himself been trained 
for a profession such as law, accounting 
or medicine even if he is now engaged 
in business. He expects more from his 
underwriter than was expected a decade 
or two ago. And if the word “service” 
is not to become a meaningless term, he 
must be given more or the individual who 
is advising him will be displaced. As 
time goes on, the body of professional 
men, executives, and other leaders who 
follow those that retire will be even more 
insistent on competence in their insur- 
ance advisors, for the subject of insur- 
ance is rapidly becoming an integral part 
of the curriculum in our higher educa- 
tional institutions, the graduates of which 
are moving out into the world of affairs 
with some mighty definite views as to 
the functions of insurance and its rep- 
resentatives. 
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"ion substantial increase in the delivered business of our Agency 
for the year 1934 impels me again to thank my associates for the 
whole-hearted assistance they are giving me in the up-building of 
this Agency. I also wish to express my appreciation to our friends 


who have entrusted surplus business to us. 


For eighty-three years our Company has steadfastly steered a 
far-sighted course of safety, conservatism and sound underwriting. 
The wisdom of such a course is evidenced by the reputation the 
Company enjoys with the insuring public, and with the ever increas- 
ing number of underwriters who are choosing the Massachusetts 


Mutual as their second line of defense. 


It will be our constant endeavor throughout the New Year to 
continue in the traditions of our Company by maintaining its high 


standard of service to all policyholders and agents alike. 





General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 
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Metropolitan Appoints 
New Medical Director 


pr. C. L. CHRISTIERNIN NAMED 





will Succeed Dr. Augustus S. Knight, 
Who Retires December 31; New 
Assistant Directors 





To succeed Dr. Augustus S. Knight, 
medical director of the Metropolitan Life, 
who will retire on December 31 after 
forty-two years of service, the company 
has appointed Dr. Charles L. Christier- 
nin, who has been associated with the 
medical division of the Metropolitan for 
twenty-five years. As assistant medical 
directors the company has appointed Dr. 
Albert W. Bromer, Dr. William P. Reed 
and Dr. George P. Robb. 

Dr. Christiernin is a graduate of Har- 
yard University and Harvard Medical 
School and has been associated with the 
insurance company since 1909 when he 
was appointed a medical examiner in 
Boston, Mass. He became a member of 
the home office medical staff in 1911 and 
was appointed an assistant medical di- 
rector in 1916. He has served as presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors. 

Dr. Knight, who has been prominent in 
the field of preventive medicine and hos- 
pital administration for many years, is 
like his successor a graduate of Harvard 
University and Harvard Medical School. 
His first association with the company 
also was as an examiner in Boston where 
he was appointed in 1892. He was ap- 
pointed assistant medical director in 
191 to serve jointly with Dr. Thomas 
H. Willard, who retired two years ago. 
Dr. Knight is president of the board of 
managers of the New Jersey State Hos- 
pital for Mental Diseases and a trustee 
of Somerset Hospital, Somerville, N. J. 


FIRST BENEFICIARY UPHELD 





Court Denies Right to Change Benefi- 
ciary Second Time; Case May Be 
Appealed 
In a decision which has a direct effect 
on life insurance practices Judge Ferdi- 
nan A. Geiger of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for eastern Wisconsin denied 
the right of a policyholder to change the 
beneficiary of his policy the second time 

without making provision in advance. 

Alvin M. Hintz of West Allis, Milwau- 
kee County, took out a $5,000 policy with 
the Central Life of Iowa in 1925 naming 
his brother as beneficiary. When he 
married he exercised his right of chang- 
ing beneficiary and had his wife’s name 
substituted. But then he failed to re- 
serve the right to change the beneficiary 
again, 

Hintz was stricken with tuberculosis 
and entered a sanatorium. A short time 
before his death his sister, Lucy Hintz, 
took him to her home to care for him 
Six days before his death on February 
23, 1934, and without the knowledge or 
consent of his wife, he desired his sister 
named as beneficiary. The sister brought 
Suit to collect the proceeds, while the 
widow counterclaimed. 

The court holds that the second at- 
tempt to change the beneficiary was a 
nullity and that the vested right of Ruth 

Intz, the widow, had been established. 

he insurance was ordered paid to the 
widow. A stay of execution until De- 
cember 21 was granted counsel for the 
sister to prepare a possible appeal. 





SOVEREIGN LIFE CHANGES 
The Sovereign Life of Winnipeg is 
Planning revision of its non-participating 
rate schedule following the annual meet- 
ing early in 1935. In the meantime the 
company will shortly announce increased 
rates for annuity contracts. No change 
7 contemplated in the scale of dividends 
cot ciPating policyholders for the 
ner ng year. Both the company’s new 
Usiness and business in force show a 
Sain this year over 1933. 











Question 
This Answer! 


When a prospect replies: “I don’t 


need life insurance,” why not ask 


him a further question. For instance: 


“Then, Mr. Prospect, may I assume that you 
are certain of financial independence for 
an almost unlimited number of years?” 

That will place the burden of proof where it 
belongs—with him. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFiz.p, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


























John Hendéck to Divide 
Old Boston District 


NEW MANAGERS ARE NAMED 





George H. Spillane and Owen D. Murphy, 
Both Trained Under Late Robert H. 
Clark, to Be in Charge 





The John Hancock Mutual Life on 
January 14, 1935, will divide into two dis- 
tricts the old Boston District formerly 
under the direction of the late Robert 
H. Clark. George H. Spillane, now dis- 
trict manager at Lowell, will be manager 
of the new Boston District No. 1 and 
Owen D. Murphy, now district manager 
at Salem, will head the Boston District 
No. 2. 

The offices of both districts will re- 
main at 89 State Street. District No. 1 
will handle all business south of the 
waterfront, including the North and West 
Ends, South End, South Boston and 
Dorchester. District No. 2 will include 
Charlestown, East Boston, Winthrop, 
Chelsea and Revere. 

Both Mr. Spillane and Mr. Murphy 
received their life insurance training un- 
der the tutelage of Robert H. Clark, in 
the office to which they will go as man- 
agers. Mr. Spillane went to work on a 
debit in 1905, was promoted four years 
later to an assistancy in the Boston of- 
fice and went to Lowell as district man- 
ager in 1915. Mr. Murphy started as an 
agent in the Robert Clark agency in 
1910, was made an assistant in that office 
in 1914 and since 1926 has been district 
manager at Salem. 





State Mutual Life Makes 
Changes in Annuity Schedule 


The State Mutual Life has adopted 
changes in its annuity schedule for 1935 
which will bring about an increase of 5% 
in new Single Premium and new Retire- 
ment Annuity rates after January 1. In 
a letter to the field announcing the 
change Chandler Bullock, president of 
the company, said: 

“(1) In agreement with a group of 
companies, the company will adopt as of 
January 1, 1935, new Single Premium and 
new Retirement Annuity rates which are 
about 5% higher than the rates now in 
effect. 

“(2) Applications for Single Premium 
Annuities and Retirement Annuities 
mailed on or before December 31, 1934, in 
the city where the general agency is lo- 
cated will be accepted for issue on the 
1934 rates. Applications mailed subse- 
quently will be returned or contracts is- 
sued on the 1935 rates. 

“(3) No change will be made at this 
time in the rate of commission allowed 
on Single Premium, Cash Refund or Re- 
tirement Annuities.” 





NEW DETROIT GENERAL AGENT 


The Lincoln National Life has ap- 
pointed John B. Ames as general agent 
for the company in Detroit, Mich., in 
charge of the company’s third office in 
that city. Mr. Ames has had over twenty 
years of successful experience in the life 
insurance field both as a personal pro- 
ducer and general agent. Before taking 
his new position he was connected with 
the Detroit office of the Berkshire Life. 
He is a graduate from the University of 
Michigan. 





NEW PRUDENTIAL AGENCY 
A new branch office of the Prudential 
has been opened in Ashland, Wis., which 
is under the Duluth, Minn., district. 
Henry J. Huckenpahler, formerly an as- 
sistant superintendent, is the new man- 
ager. 





LEFT $40,000 INSURANCE 
Charles Woest, retired building super- 
intendent of the Northwestern Mutual 
home office, who died last month, left an 
estate valued at $80,000 of which $40,000 
was life insurance. 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Makes Two Promotions 


ADDITIONS TO OFFICIAL STAFF 





Raymond W. Simpkin and Kenilworth H. 
Mathus Advanced by Board; 


Their Careers 





The Connecticut Mutual’s board of di- 
rectors has recently made two additions 
to the official staff of the company. Ray- 
mond W. Simpkin, who has been agency 
assistant since 1929, is now assistant su- 





KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 


perintendent of agencies and Kenilworth 
H. Mathus, editor of publications since 
1931, is now supervisor of publications. 
Mr. Simpkin became associated with 
the Connecticut Mutual in 1916 and has 
been a member of the agency department 
since 1928. He is responsible for the de- 
velopment of the cost system now being 





RAYMOND W. SIMPKIN 


used by the company and has worked 
with the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau on cost problems. He has helped 
general agents in their office management 
problems and has appeared as a speaker 
before the Association of Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Office Management 
Association. 

Mr. Mathus is well known in adver- 
tising and insurance circles as a writer 
on business problems and as a speaker. 
After experience in newspaper and ad- 
vertising work he started in life insur- 
ance as a salesman. Later he became ad- 
vertising manager of the United Life and 
Accident of Concord, N. H. In 1925 he 
entered the agency department of the 
Connecticut Mutual. 

Recently Mr. Mathus organized the 





Prudential Discussion Group 


In First Anniversary Meeting 


The first anniversary meeting of the 
Prudential Discussion Group was held 
in the meeting room of the Building 
Trades Employers Association at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, on Friday evening, 
December 21. The members of the Pru- 
dential field force of Greater New York 
composed of managers, assistant mana- 
gers, special agents and brokers attend- 
ed, as did also a number of executives 
from the home office. There were about 
200 present. 

Vice-President and Actuary James F. 
Little made the principal address which 
was followed by a question and answer 
session in a meeting before dinner. Mr. 
Little’s subject was “Insurance Trends” 
and in giving a clear analysis of economic 
conditions as they may affect companies 
in the future, he explained the basis of 
the rate changes recently announced. 

After dinner Roger B. Hull, managing 
director and general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
delivered the main speech entitled “The 
Struggle For Security,” which was most 
enthusiastically received. 

A feature of the meeting was the sing- 
ing of two solos by Frederick Maxwell, a 
special agent in the New York Ordinary 
office, who was accompanied on the piano 
by Thomas Cavanaugh of the home 
office. 

The program was arranged and the 
meeting conducted by Chairman Sayre 
MacLeod, Jr., supervisor of Ordinary 
agencies, who gave an introductory talk 
on an analysis of present business con- 
ditions. 





Life Advertisers Association which now 
has a membership of nearly 100 life in- 
surance sales promotion and advertising 
men. Also it was he who developed and 
brought to its present position the com- 
pany’s monthly magazine of salesman- 
shin which was awarded first prize at the 
Life Advertisers Convention this year. 


Mutual Benefit To 
Advertise Nationally 


WILL START IN JANUARY 





Select Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s 
and Time as Media; To Feature 
Prominent Policyholders 





A national advertising campaign will 
be launched by the Mutual Benefit Life 
beginning in the last week in January 
and continuing through the greater part 
of 1935. The company, which is the 
latest to enter the field of national ad- 
vertising, made its announcement through 
Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president. 

The magazines selected to carry the 
campaign are the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s Weekly and Time Magazine. 
These publications have a combined cir- 
culation covering at least 5,500,000 fam- 
ilies. 

Each advertisement will consist large- 
ly of a statement from a prominent pol- 
icyholder of the Mutual Benefit. The 
first advertisement will feature a quota- 
tion from A. Harry Moore, United States 
Senator from New Jersey, the Mutual 
Benefit’s home state. Subsequent adver- 
tisements will feature the experience of 
other prominent policyholders in various 
parts of the country and in different 
walks of life. The main theme of the 
entire campaign will be an expression of 
confidence in the Mutual Benefit’s 
strength and stability, and the subject 
will be approached from several view- 
points. 

A small part of each advertisement will 
be devoted to a brief explanation of some 
special use of life insurance, such as for 
investment, educational expenses, family 
income, retirement income and so on. A 
booklet dealing more fully with each sub- 
ject will be offered upon request, but no 
coupon will be used. 
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Charles A. Votaw Is 
Named General Agent 


WILL GO TO SCRANTON, pa 





Appointed by Northwestern Mutual t 
Succeed J. D. James, Retiring; 
Effective January 1 





The Northwestern Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed Charles A. Votaw, who has been 
educational director in the McMillen 
agency, New York City, as general agent 
in Scranton, Pa., to succeed J. D. James, 


CHARLES A. VOTAW 


who is retiring at his own request in or- 
der to give his full time to personal pro- 
duction. The appointment becomes eéi- 
fective on January 1. 

Mr. Votaw, a graduate of Southwestern 
College, Winfield, Kan., joined Clifford 
L. McMillen in 1924 when he was gen- 
eral agent of the company in Milwaukee. 
Within a short time he was advanced to 
educational director. When Mr. Mc- 
Millen was named general agent in New 
York he brought Mr. Votaw with him 
to act in the same capacity. He has be- 
come widely known for the complete and 
thorough preliminary life insurance train- 
ing courses given new associates under 
his direction. 

Mr. James first became associated with 
the Northwestern in 1911 as a special 
agent at Laurium Mich., in the heart of 
the “Copper Country” of the Upper Pen- 
insula. He previously was engaged in 
banking. Mr. James was named general 
agent at Scranton in October, 1914, and 
has been known for the high quality of 
his production. 





Wilson H. Kierstead, general agent for 
the Home Life of New York in Newark, 
was featured by the Newark Sunday 
Call last week under the headline, “Wil- 
son Kierstead of Nutley, Staunch Friend 
of Younger Generation.” He spends his 
leisure time working with children of 
that town hearing their troubles and dis- 
cussing their problems, this despite the 
fact that he has three children of his 
own that come in for their share of at- 
tention. He has a “club house” for 
neighborhood children in the cellar of 
his home, a room that the children them- 
selves have carpentered, painted and 
decorated. There he sometimes gives 
them brief lectures of a sort calculated 
to catch their interest. Two of his chil- 
dren are in Nutley High School and Mr. 
Kierstead is head of the Fathers’ Club 
there. -His own father was the first 
mayor of Nutley. 





Charles H. Morrill of W. H. Markham 
& Co., general insurance agency, Rail- 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, has 
been re-elected vice-president of the In- 
dustrial Club of St. Louis. William 
Nardin, vice-president and general mat- 
ager of the Pet Milk Co. and formerly 
president of the Missouri State Life, wa 
re-elected president of the club. 
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For Over 83 Years 














In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual issued 
its first policy. From that day to this its 
constant endeavor has been to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service 
at the lowest possible cost. That it has 


been successful is shown by the enviable 








reputation which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance and 


among those who sell it. 




















Massachusetts Mutual Life 


== Insurance Company=— 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
More Than 599 Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 


and Beneficiaries Since Organization 
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~ How and to WHOM 
Shall My Insurance Be Payable 


By Irvin Bendiner 


(The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters is holding a series of edu- 
cational meetings this year dealing with 
the technical points of which life agents 
require knowledge. One of the best of 
these lectures was the one given by Mr. 
Bendiner, insurance producer and teacher, 
and which is being reproduced here in 
several instalments of which this is the 
first.) 

The value of life insurance through 
the depression has been demonstrated 
by an array of figures indicating substan- 
tial sums of money paid to various bene- 
ficiaries, and other statistics evidencing 
the solvency and liquidity of companies. 
If some part of these statistics could be 
broken down and translated into con- 
crete illustrations of homes preserved, 
educations secured, businesses saved from 
pressure and possible failure, greater sig- 
nificance would be given to the oft-re- 
peated thought that the greatest value 
of life insurance lies in its performance 
in the life of the individual who pos- 
sesses it. 

If life insurance is to render this great 
service in carrying out an individual’s 
estate plan, care must be exercised in ar- 
ranging the manner in which policy pro- 
ceeds are to be payable, to meet the vari- 
ous situations which arise. Before one 
can consider how and to whom life in- 
surance shall be payable, it may be prof- 
itable to set forth briefly the purposes 
for which insurance is purchased and 
the persons or groups to be benefited by 


the contract. In practically all cases, life 
insurance is purchased for the benefit of 

The Estate, or 

The Insured’s Wife, or 

The Insured’s Children, or 

Other dependents, or 

The Insured’s business, or 

The Insured’s Creditors, 

The Insured himself, or 

The Insured’s donees or charities. 


The Estate 


Insurance for the estate is generally 
provided to meet so-called “clean-up” ex- 
penses and to provide specifically for the 
payment of taxes. Ordinarily, where the 
estate is modest in amount, and in fact, 
is less than $50,000, there will be no taxes 
due to the Federal Government under 
the Federal Estate Tax Law. 

However, under the law of Pennsyl- 
vania, there is a 2% tax on the net es- 
tate, if the estate goes to collateral heirs. 
Therefore, any insurance which is direct- 
ly payable to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, if it does not also serve to 
increase the estate for Federal Estate 
Tax purposes, as well as making the fund 
subject to the claims of creditors, and 
subjecting it to estate changes which will 
be at least 5%. 

Under normal conditions, the widow of 
the insured assumes a moral responsibil- 
ity for the debts of her husbands, and 
in many cases, elects to pay her hus- 
band’s debts, even when their collectibil- 
ity against the estate proper is uncer- 
tain. It is suggested, therefore, that in 
the average case, the policy intended to 
meet clean-up expenses and to pay es- 


tate taxes be payable directly to the wife 
or to the trustee under a deed of trust, 
rather than have such policy proceeds 
payable directly to the estate. 

In those cases where a policy is pay- 
able to the estate of the insured, the 
distribution of the net proceeds after the 
payment of legitimate estate expenses 
will be made in accordance with the 
terms and provisions of the will of the 
insured. The fund, therefore, will pass 
from the insurance company into the pos- 
session of the executor of the estate, as 
provided in the will, and the provisions 
of the will will control. 

If the insured does not leave a valid 
will, the court will appoint an adminis- 
trator to manage and wind up the estate 
under the terms and provisions of the 
Intestate Law. This will increase the 
cost of administration and may prevent 
the funds from getting to the persons 
for whom they were intended by the in- 
sured. It is important, therefore, that, 
where insurance is payable to an estate, 
the insurance man inquire whether a will 
has been prepared, and if no will exists, 
suggest the importance of the prepara- 
tion of such an instrument, if for no 
purpose other than the appointment of 
an executor, and the designation of a 
primary legatee. 


The Insured’s Wife 


Insurance payable to the wife generally 
is provided to supply clean-up funds; a 
fund which will permit her to adjust her- 
self to her changed economic circum- 
stances; and to provide an income for 
the rest of her natural life. The amount 
of insurance thus set up will vary in 
individual cases to meet differing condi- 
tions. If the wife is legally competent, 
the policies should be payable to a guard- 
ian or trustee appointed by the insured 
during his lifetime, rather than permit- 
ting the matter to be determined after 
his death. Very often the insured de- 
sires that the wife’s welfare be super- 
vised by others. 

The wife, as the recipient of insurance 


funds, is subject to many hazards which 
should be weighed. The wife may die 
after she has become entitled to receive 
the proceeds and before the proceeds are 
actually in her possession. She may he 
tempted to anticipate the income and ep- 
cumber the fund. She may have credit. 
ors of her own. She may become jp- 
competent legally or otherwise. She may 
lack business experience. She may ge- 
cure bad advice. ‘ 
Any of these elements developing after 
the death of the insured may destroy 
her ability to provide adequately for her- 
self through life insurance proceeds. She 
may be confronted by emergency situa- 
tions and be powerless to utilize insyr- 
ance moneys, by reason of the manner 
in which the insurance fund is prepared 
for her. If these factors are fully con- 
sidered by the insured, he may decide 
that he would be giving far greater pro- 
tection to his wife by leaving the insur- 
ance proceeds under trust agreement 
with an insurance company, where pos- 
sible, or with a corporate trustee. 


The Insured’s Children 


Insurance for children may be intend- 
ed to provide for their college education, 
May I venture the thought that in those 
cases where the parent is far-sighted 
enough to provide an educational fund 
for his children, that he be encouraged 
to carry his plan one step forward and 
provide a modest supplementary fund 
which will permit the child to apply such 
education as he has received, without 
first suffering the hardships which young 
lawyers, young doctors, young nurses, 
young librarians and other professionally 
trained young persons face if they lack 
the financial backing necessary to permit 
them to start in their chosen vocations 
or professions. In other words, in addi- 
tion to educational needs, there should 
be insurance for the children, which, in 
the case of a young boy or girl entering 
upon a career, will give them the finan- 
cial backing for a year or two to main- 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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| Admitted Assets, October 1, 1934 - 
Admitted Assets, October 1, 1929 - 


Gain, five depression years - -- $ 4,171,947 


Policyholders’ Surplus, October 1, 1934 - 
Policyholders’ Surplus, October 1, 1929 - 


Gain, five depression years - - - $ 414,228 


FIVE YEAR DEPRESSION RECORD: 


$22,025,627 | 
$17,853,680 





$1,743,655 
$1,329,427 





In the same five depression years policyholders were 
paid $15,027,127 and loaned many millions more 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Columbus, Ohio 


























$179, 
$35,8 
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Mutual Benefit Employes 
Stage Christmas Pageant 

On Christmas Eve in the auditorium 
of the Mutual Benefit’s home office more 
than a hundred employes of the com- 
pany took part in the pageant, “The 
Coming of the Prince of Peace.” Dr. 
William R. Ward, medical director, again 
took one of the leading roles portraying 
the part of an aged pilgrim. 

Special lighting effects, trumpeters and 
Christmas music added further to the 
staging of the pageant. A pastoral set- 
ting was used in the first scene and the 
second was placed at the manger in the 
stable. James Philipson, who has become 
known among some as the company’s 
organist, directed the production. 

Members of the cast included Dr. 
Ward, Miss Elsa Mayer, A. J. Kirkland, 
Chauncey Brown, Edward A. Dougherty 
and Edwin Mott. 





Club President Outlines 


Agents’ Guide to Success 


As an aid to agents of the Philadelphia 
Life in helping them qualify for the com- 
pany’s convention trip to Bermuda in 
1935, P. C. Campbell, president of the 
1934 Convention Club, wrote ten rules as 
a guide to success which were repro- 
duced in the company bulletin. The 
rules are: 

1. Avoid arguments with prospects. 
You are out to make sales, not to win 
an argument. 

2. Secure at least one app. per week. 
(This is very important.) 

3. Never knock another life insurance 
concern. 

4. Have a definite number of people 
to see each day with a definite proposi- 
tion to lay before each one. 

5. Sell life insurance needs and not 
merely a policy. 

6. Subscribe to at least one good life 
insurance magazine. 

Keep an accurate record of pros- 
pects for present and future use. 

8. Circularize your prospects as a pre- 
approach before interviewing. 

9. Don’t forget that evening calls pay 
good dividends. 

10. Keep yourself physically fit, men- 
tally alert and neatly dressed. 





BUREAU REPORTS CANADA SALES 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau reports that total sales of new 
paid-for ordinary life in Canada for No- 
vember were $35,863,000 exclusive of sales 
of annuities and pension bonds. Totals 
by provinces show the following: British 
Columbia, $2,426,000; Alberta, $1,662,000: 
Saskatchewan, $1,731,000; Manitoba, $2,- 
468,000 ; Ontario, $14,659,000; Quebec, $10,- 
120,000; New Brunswick, $1,017,000; Nova 
Scotia, $1,268,000; Prince Edward Island, 
$179,000; Newfoundland, $333,000. Total, 
$35,863,000. 





BRANCH $1,000,000 AHEAD 
The Grand Rapids branch office of the 
New York Life has paid for nearly a mil- 
lion more business so far in 1934 than in 
the corresponding period of 1933. George 
B. Skiff is branch manager and the lead- 

ing producer is Michael Leonard. 





TALKS IN INDIANAPOLIS 
Lester O. Schriver, vice-president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and general agent for the Aetna 
Life in Peoria, Ill., addressed the latest 
meeting of the Indianapolis Association 
of Life Underwriters. 





MISS FORSBERG SPEAKER 


Miss Genevieve Forsberg, head of the 
women’s division of the Equitable So- 
ciety in Chicago, recently was guest 
speaker at a dinner meeting of the Gary, 
Ind.. branch of Administrative Women 
in Education. 


W. A. Fosdick and H. A. Derby have 
been appointed general agents for the 
State Life of Indianapolis in Dallas. 
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NEW IDEAS 


OLD IDEALS 


CHANGES are coming fast. 
Yesterday is as dead as prohibition. 
Tomorrow is a show no one has seen 


Our agency is alive to new situations. 
We have the stride of youth and the 
heritage of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life. We are geared for the future. 


RECHT & KUTCHER 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
. 


General Agents for 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


"a billion dollar estate” 





Bristow of Richmond 
A Great Conventioneer 
AT EVERY KIND OF MEETING 





General Agent for Home of N. Y. Has 
Made Thousands of Contacts; Twen- 
ty-fifth Anniversary 





Few general agents make more of a 
point of going places and forming new 
contacts than J. C. Bristow, general agent 
in Richmond of the Home Life, who has 
just celebrated his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary with the company. If there is a 
convention of any kind in Richmond he 
is pretty sure to be there. As he has 
kept track of his old associates, too, it 
will be seen that with the passing years 
he has quite an acquaintance. He is 
prominent in Home Life general agency 
circles, also, having been president of 
their association. 

Mr. Bristow entered insurance directly 
after leaving college and it did not take 
him long to learn that his college and 
fraternity connections were business as 
well as social assets, and he stuck to 
them. During summers at college he had 
sold stereopticon views; had supervision 
over a crew of college views. 

When he got the Home Life appoint- 
ment it had less than a dozen policy- 
holders in Richmond. For the first sev- 
eral years he devoted most of his time 
to personal production, recruiting new 
agents slowly. Over a period of twenty- 
five years his annual personal business 
has averaged above $50,000; with a neg- 
ligible lapse ratio. Some of his time is 
devoted to working with sub-agents, clos- 
ing on an average of $500,000 a year for 
them. About one-third of his time is 
spent in contacting. 


Bristow Is Always There 


The colleges Mr. Bristow attended are 
William & Mary and University of Rich- 
mond. He takes an active part in col- 
lege affairs; is interested in civic clubs, 
chamber of commerce, fraternal orders 
and has rarely missed a Republican or a 
Democratic convention for a quarter of 
a century. State conventions—such as 
those of the bankers and the real estate 
men—find Bristow in the audience. He 
has served as secretary and president of 
the Richmond Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation and as national committeeman. 
He subscribes to many insurance journals 
and other publications. 

“In my judgment,” he said, “a man 
entering the life insurance business today 
is in a far better position to produce than 
when I first entered the business, prin- 
cipally because of the fact that the pub- 
lic is more ‘insurance minded’ and better 
educated regarding the different forms 
of policies. It is rarely necessary today 
to explain the difference between life and 
endowment policies. 

“If I were starting my career over 
again, I would devote more of my time 
in the early days to writing as many 
young men as possible, and keeping in 
touch with them as they progress. I 
find that many of my large policyholders 
at this time started with me in the early 
days with the proverbial one and two 
thousand dollar policy. I have many 
cases of this type in mind, but I will 
cite one, i. e., an agent had written a 
man, Age 21, for $5,000 but the policy 
was turned in for cancelation. I sal- 
vaged the case by calling on the pros- 
pect and having the policy reduced to $1,- 
000 with quarterly premiums, thus mak- 
ing him a satisfied policyholder. Since 
then, this prospect has prospered and 
grown into a $50,000 policyholder, and 
through his contacts I have placed more 
than $250,000 of business.” 





AWARDS PRUDENTIAL EMBLEMS 


Prudential service emblems were 
awarded to three members of the com- 
pany’s Milwaukee, Wis., number three 
district recently. They are Julius P. 
Schroeder, John Leszcynski and Arthur 
H. Knapp. 
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Ne ew York Life Has 
Three New Policies 


TO ISSUE THEM ON JANUARY 1 





Annuity Endowment at 60 For Women; 
Family Maintenance Policy and 
Child’s 30- Year Endowment 





In addition to its new program on issu- 
ance of new insurance and annuities 
which takes effect January 1 the New 
York Life has announced three new 
forms of policies. They are the annuity 
endowment at age 600 for women, the 
Family Maintenance Policy (different 
from the company’s Family Income) and 
the child’s endowment—30 years. 

The annuity endowment age 60 for 
women is designed as a supplement to 
the annuity endowment for men at age 
65. This policy will provide for a month- 
ly life income of $10 per $1,000 of face 
amount commencing on the maturity date 
at age 60 with the provision that, if the 
insured dies after the income commences 
and before 120 monthly payments have 
fallen due, the monthly income will be 
continued to the beneficiary until 120 
monthly payments in all have been made. 

The Family Maintenance policy is not 
to be confused with the Family Income 
contract which the company has been 
writing for several years and will con- 
tinue. The new contract consists of an 
Ordinary Life policy with an attached 
Family Maintenance agreement. 

The child’s thirty-year endowment is 
intended to open a new field for the 
company’s agents. The endowment, issu- 
able at ages 5 to 9 inclusive, provides for 
return of premiums and interest at prior 
death and contains an insurance option 
at age 10. Until the child reaches 10 
the policy is controlled by the person 
applying for it, without needing consent 
of child or beneficiary. After 10 al! 
rights belong to the child. 





Investment Comparison 


The Imperial Life of Canada says that 
in comparison with other methods of 
savings and investment life insurance 
holds an unique position in that—— 

1—It spreads the savings effort over 

a long period of time; 

2—It judiciously combines savings with 

protection ; 
3—It insures the savings-period against 
premature termination by death; 

4—It provides the use of the instal- 
ment plan of investment with the 
guarantee that all instalments will 
be canceled and the entire invest- 
ment fully realized in the event of 
the death of the investor before the 
end of the instalment period. 

Life insurance furnishes the ideal plan 
for protecting the family, as it is the 
only savings-investment that takes into 
account the time element which may be 
cut short by premature death in building 
an estate, or in completing the family’s 
financial program. 

Life insurance is the only investment 
where the investor pays interest and re- 
ceives principal. It is the only invest- 
ment where the full return is due the 
estate of the investor should he die be- 
fore the end of the payment period. 





APPOINT HALBE IN CAMDEN 


John A. Halbe has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Philadelphia Life in 
Camden. He was a manager there for 
the Metropolitan several years ago, then 
resigned to enter the electrical business. 
Three years ago he joined the Smith- 
Austermuhl Ordinary agency of the Pru- 
dential. 





L. E. SIMON TO SPEAK 
Lawrence E. Simon, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life in New 
York, will be guest speaker in Newark 
at the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Northern New Jersey luncheon-meeting 
January 14 at the Newark Athletic Club. 


T. A. Buckner Confident Of 


1935 Business Development 
Commenting on the business outlook, 
T. A. Buckner, president of the New 
York Life, says that the encouraging im- 
provement in the general business situa- 
tion during 1934 gives excellent promise 
of a continuation of this trend. 

“During 1934 substantial gains were 
made in new insurance written,” said 
President Buckner. “Lapses and_sur- 
renders continued to decrease, and ap- 
plications for policy loans declined in 
number and volume. At the same time 
there was an increase in the repayment 
of policy loans previously made. Cash 
income was high, reflecting in part the 
heavy demand for annuities. No doubt 
the chief reason for this was the fact 
that people recognized that well-managed 
life insurance companies had demonstrat- 
ed during the depression that they merit- 
ed public confidence.” 





G. G. SUMMERS DEAD 
George G. Summers, who was secre- 
tary of the old Inter-Southern Life when 
James Duffin was president, died last 
Sunday. 


C. C. Herrick, 92 Year Old 
Prudential Agent, Dead 


Charles C. Herrick, ninety-two year old 
Prudential agent and who had been in 
the life insurance business without inter- 
ruption since the days of the Civil War, 
died Wednesday of this week at his home 
in Newark, N. J., after a short illness 
of pneumonia. 

For the past twenty years Mr. Herrick 
has been associated with the Van Vliet 
& Keer agency of the Prudential with 
headquarters in the home office building 
in Newark. He has been steadily produc- 
ing despite his age, although losing some 
time a few years ago due to an injury 
from a fall. 

Mr. Herrick was a native of Connecti- 
cut and started in life insurance in 1867 
as an agent for the Aetna Life. He was 
successful, was offered the choice of a 
general agency in New Jersey or in the 


then newly settled Kansas. He chose 
New Jersey and made that his home for 
the rest of his life. He left the Aetna 
twenty years ago to join the Prudential. 
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SUMMARY 


An Estimate of Items R 


Annual Statement, December 31, 1934 


$101,000,000 
$ 300,000 


$ 22,250,000 
$ 750,000 


New Paid Life Insurance - $ 10,000,000 


$ 1,300,000 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 











Radio to Be A Topic ; 
At Life Ad Meeting 


LAA. IN NEW YORK JAN. 2 





Air Advertising Growing in Importance 
to Insurance; Osborne Bethea, Gen- 
eral Agent, on Program 





Radio advertising will probably be one 
of the big topics at the midwinter East- 
ern round-table of the Life Advertisers’ 
Association on January 28 at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York. The meet- 
ing, for members only, will hear a num- 
ber of insurance men and also some out- 





L. A. A. Meets at iain 


The Life Advertisers Association, of 
which Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., assist- 
ant secretary of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, is president, will hold its next 
annual meeting at Swampscott, Mass., 
September 30, October 1 and 2. 











side speakers. One general agent, Os- 
borne Bethea of the Penn Mutual in 
New York, will be on the program. 

The program as now made up includes: 

Bert N. Mills, secretary, Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, “Direct Mail’; Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus, editor, Connecticut 
Mutual, “House Organs and Folders”; 
Arthur H. Reddall, advertising manager, 
Equitable Society, “National Advertis- 
ing”; Nelson A. White, in charge of 
advertising, Provident Mutual, “Trade 
Journals—Their Proner Use and Val- 
ues”; Osborne Bethea, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, New York City, “How the 
Advertising Manager Helps the Man in 
the Field.” 

In addition it is expected that an au- 
thority on radio advertising win give an 
address and that a well-known company 
executive will discuss “Institutional vs. 
Company Advertising” in national maga- 
zine and in newspaper advertising. 

Radio advertising is being closely 
watched by the life insurance companies 
to determine its value either when used 
alone or as a supplement to the maga- 
zine and the newspaper. For several 
years three or four companies have been 
using this medium, but with the increas- 
ing pressure, caused by conditions ex- 
ternal to the companies, for a closer 
contact with the public in the mass, gen- 
eral scrutiny by executives is being given 
to radio broadcasting, the association 
points out. 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL GAIN 

In the first eleven months of this year 
new paid for business of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual amounted to $213,729,603 
compared with $174,686,737 in the same 
period of 1933. 





CENTRAL STATES LIFE UP 


For the first half of December the 
Central States Life reports a gain of 
102% over the same period in 1933. The 
company is well ahead for the year. 





GREAT-WEST WINS AWARD 
At the recent meeting of the Canadian 
Conservation Association held in Toron- 
to, The Great-West Life won the award 
for the best exhibition of conservation 
literature. 





LORD BYRON ON ANNUITIES 


’Tis said that persons living on annuities 
Are longer lived than others—God 
knows why. 
Unless to plague the grantors—yet S0 
true it is, 
That some I really think do never die. 
—Byron. 





LEADERSHIP’S NEW PRINTING 


Leadership, agency bulletin of the Gen- 
eral American Life, is now being pro- 
duced by the off-set printing process to 
give it more leeway in the use of illus- 
trations and other visual matter. 
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reasons. why 
/ Occidental Life zs, 

“ “Winning the West 
1. Highly-saleable life insurance policy forms. 


2. A company of unquestioned financial stabi-ity. 


3. A _ highly-satisfactory, liberal agency bonus 
contract. 


4. An outstanding advertising program that fu:- 
nishes real live leads. 


Here are the four reasons why the Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California has just concluded a banner year—why it will win still 
higher production marks during 1934. 


Agencies now in western states, Alaska, Canada, Hawaiian Islands and 
treaty ports of China. Openings available for live and aggversive 
agencies and men. 


Occidental Life Insurance Company 
of California 


Old line legal reserve Life, accident, health 


Home Office, 548 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Ca‘. 
V. H. JENKINS, Vice President, in charge of production. 











. 


ASSETS 
December 31, 1933 


$175,169,871.31 


INCOME Over OuTGO 
1933 


$4,831 ,493.77 


BANKERS LIFE 
COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN 
President 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
55 Years Old 

















THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


+++ 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street | 
New York City 
+++ | 
Founded 1850 
+++ 
Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


+++ 


Retirement Income 
Disability 
Preferred Risk 


Life Endowment 
Double Indemnity 
Modified Life 


Salary Savings 




















MANHATTAN LIFE | 


1935 


7oth ANNIVERSARY YEAR 








THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 


30 UNION SQUARE - NEW YORK CITY 
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Riehle Na ames N. rt L.U. 
Committee on Agents 


TO MEET AGENCY OFFICERS 


Two Groups Will Meet in New York 
February 8 and 9; Study Agency 
Representation 





Theodore M. Riehle, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, announces the appointment, with the 
approval of his board of trustees, of the 
following committee of five members, to 
meet with the committee appointed by 
the Life Agency Officers’ Association, at 
its annual meeting in Chicago in October 
to study the problems of agency repre- 
sentation: Earle W. Brailey, New Eng- 
land Mutual, Cleveland; H. T. Burnett, 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh; Paul F. Clark, 
John Hancock. Boston; Chester C. 
Fischer, Massachusetts Mutual, St. Louis, 
and Lester O. Schriver, Aetna, Peoria. 

At the suggestion of Frank H. Davis, 
chairman of the Life Agency Officers’ 
Association committee, President Riehle 
will also act as a member of the National 
Association Committee. Roger B. Hull, 
general counsel of the National Associa- 
tion, is designated by President Riehle 
as secretary to the committee. 

The dates which have been suggested 
for the joint meeting of these two com- 
mittees are Friday and Saturday, Febru- 
ary 8 and 9, and the place New York. 

The committee appointed on October 
29 by the Life Agency Officers’ Associa- 
tion, in addition to Chairman Frank H. 
Davis, is: H. H. Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers; W. W. Klingman, vice- 
president, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; W. . Jaeger, vice-president, 
Bankers Life; T. A. Phillips, president, 
Minnesota Mutual; D. C. MacEwen, vice- 
president, Pacific Mutual; Wendell P 
Coler, actuary, American ( “entral. Henry 
E. North, second vice-president, Metro- 
politan, is a member of the committee, 
ex-officio. John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, is secretary to the Agency Off- 
cers’ Committee. 


Badenoch, Boston Ass’n Head, 
Football Champion in 1908 


3en H. Badenoch, Boston general agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life, was 
elected new president of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association at its annual 
meeting. A native of Chicago and a foot- 
ball center on a 1908 University of Chi- 
cago championship team, Mr. Badenoch 
sold advertising for the Chicago Tribune 
for five years before entering life insur- 
ance as an agent of the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh. A year and a half later 
he joined the Hobart & Oates agency 
of the Northwestern Mutual in Chicago. 
He became a million-dollar producer 
there. 

In 1932 Mr. Badenoch came to Boston 
as general agent for the company. He 
is a C.L.U., having won the designation 
in 1931, and has served on the executive 
committee of the National Chapter. 

Besides President Badenoch the new 
officers are: Clarence W. Wyatt, associ- 
ated general agent of the John Hancock, 
first vice-president; Manuel Camps, Jr., 
general agent of the Penn Mutual, sec- 
ond vice-president; Wallace N. Watson, 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The association unanimously endorsed 
a resolution that had been passed by 
the General Agents’ and Managers’ 
Round Table defining part-timers and 
recommending steps for their elimination. 

The state association was scheduled to 
meet for election of officers yesterday 
in Boston with delegates from Boston, 
Worcester, Springfield and Pittsfield at- 
tending. 





HEADS LEGION COMMITTEE 
Henry C. Fuller of the Victor M. 
Stamm agency, Northwestern Mutual, 
in Milwaukee has been appointed chair- 
man of the new Americanism committec 
of the American Legion in Wisconsin. 
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George M. Parks Dead; 
Was Mass. Mutual Dean 


George M. Parks, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life at Provi- 
dence, R. 1. for the past thirty-seven 
years, died suddenly Christmas Eve at 
his hunting lodge in Albany, Ga. He 








PARKS 


GEORGE M. 


was in his seventieth year and went to 
the lodge about a week before for the 
winter. 

Two years ago it was estimated that 
Mr. Parks had put in force personally 
more than 11,000 policies. He often led 
the company in production despite his 
duties as general agent. A native of 
Pittsfield, Mr. Parks was in the home 
office of the Massachusetts Mutual at 
Svringfield as a clerk when he decided 
that he could sell. In 1897 he went to 
Providence to take over the management 
of the agency and has been there ever 
since. 

Early this year Winthrop Winslow be- 
came a co-general agent with Mr. Parks 
for the Providence territory. 


REDUCING POLICY LIENS 

The General American Life will realize 
approximately $3,600,000 net earnings on 
the Missouri State Life account, it has 
been estimated by R. Emmett O’ Malley, 
superintendent of insurance in Missouri, 
who has charge of the liquidation of the 
Missouri State. This will enable the 
General American to make an initial re- 
duction of 12% in the liens placed against 
certain of the Missouri State policies. 
The superintendent’s report was filed 
December 15. 





HAWLEY S. MEAD TO RETIRE 

Hawley S. Mead, associate genera! 
agent in the Mead & Mason agency at 
Toledo, O., Northwestern Mutual, wil! 
retire on January 1, leaving his partner 
Merritt Mason, the sole general agent 
for the company in Toledo. -Mr. Mead, 
who has been with the company over 
thirty years, will continue as a persona! 
producer. 


NEW RATE BOOK OUT 


The new rate book of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life with its dividend manual 
has just been distributed throughout the 
company’s field force. While smaller in 
size than other editions it contains much 
additional information and is designed 
to suit the convenience of the agent. 


This letter has an 
idea— 





—for YOU 


Mr. A.S.T. wrote to an Equitable agent, 


“I express my 


appreciation for the splendid program you arranged for me.” 


The letter went on to emphasize satisfaction with the 
following details of a plan that had been worked out 
according to our well known Case Method: 

1 A Guaranteed Life Income for his wife—to be- 
gin at his death; 
2 A Guaranteed Life Income for his son; 

3 Provision for his wife to draw small principal 

sums in the event of unexpected contingencies; 

4 Provision for himself if he reaches retirement age. 

You, too, can have a program fitted exactly to your 
needs. You are invited to write for information about 
the Equitable Case Method of life insurance planning. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 





LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 








MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 
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NATION-WIDE SERVICE 








Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


An Advertisement Published in Current National Publications 
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Life Insurance Review of 1934 
Made by Clarence C. Klocksin 


Clarence C. Klocksin, assistant legis- 
lative counsel, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
has prepared a review of insurance events 
of 1934. Some of his points follow: 


Notwithstanding the confusions and 
uncertainties which have characterized 
the year 1934, economic, political and so- 
cial, this, the fifth year of the country’s 
major business depression, will probably 
come to be regarded as the first year of 


recovery. 

The new life insurance of the ordinary 
class—that is, exclusive of weekly pre- 
mium and industrial and group insurance 
—put in force during 1934 will amount to 
approximately $14,000,000,000. represent- 
ing an increase in amount of about 10% 
over 1933. Although this 1934 result is 
only about 65% of the 1929 production, 
it is an encouraging gain over 1933 and 
supports the view that the tide has turned 
at last. It is a significant fact also that 
while the néw ordinary business of 1934 
will be only 65% of the 1929 amount, the 
number of new policies will be about 
85% of the 1929 result, indicating that 
life insurance purchases by buyers of 
moderate means have held up remarkably 
well in spite of reduced personal incomes. 

The safety of life insurance has been 
demonstrated by the fact that there have 
been deflation adjustments of only 1.22% 





TRIBUTE TO WALTER W. HEAD 

Early results of the production drive 
conducted as a tangible tribute to Walter 
W. Head, president of the General Amer- 
cen Life, by agents of that company on 
his birthday indicated that well above 
$2,000,000 new business was written in the 
one-day drive. Mr. Head was being en- 
tertained at dinner in St. Louis when the 
first returns began to arrive by telegram. 





Bendiner 


(Continued from Page &) 


tain ethical standards and to effect a con- 
nection which will permit them to suc- 
ceed, instead of being marginal produc- 
ers from the date of graduation, and who 
accordingly will be discouraged before a 
fair opportunity presents itself. 

_ For the young lady to whom marriage 
is a career, a life insurance policy repre- 
senting a marriage gift from her parents 
affords not only a real satisfaction of a 
need for life insurance, but rather the 
economic base upon which domestic hap- 
piness can be built. In many cases, par- 
ents desire a monthly income to be pay- 
able to children until they reach an age 
of maturity which will permit them to 
spend the principal with a full sense of 
maturity and responsibility. 

In all of these uses of insurance, the 
question of how the beneficiary should 
be designated is important. If the chil- 
dren are minors, the insured will desig- 
nate a guardian. If the children are of 
age and have developed sufficiently to be 
able to assume responsibility, they may 
be named directly. If discretion is re- 
quired in the administration of the funds, 
a trustee should be designated by the 
insured, who will have the power to carry 
out the desires of the insured and pro- 
vide for the best interests of the chil- 
dren. Where children are specifically 
identified by name, there is a danger that 
children born after the purchase of the 
Policy may not be adequately provided 
for. Where children are designated as 
a class, without being specifically named, 
care must be taken to describe the chil- 
“ren properly so as to avoid questions 
at a later date with regard to shares of 


of the companies’ assets. The two Con- 
gressional bills that interested life insur- 
ance have met different fates: No mu- 
nicipality has filed for bankruptcy under 
the Sumner-Wilcox Act and the consti- 
tutionality of the Frazier-Lemke mort- 
gage moratorium is being seriously chal- 
lenged in the courts. Some companies 
operating on the 31%4% reserve basis are 
changing future issues to 3%. Five 
of the larger companies have increased 
surrender charges. Several have adopt- 
ed participating annuities. 
The Year 1934 


After the trying year of 1933 the year 
now closing must be regarded as com- 
paratively satisfactory. Progress has 
been made towards recovery. Numerous 
adverse trends have halted. There is 
abundant ‘evidence that public confidence 
in the institution of life insurance and 
understanding of its benefits are higher 
than ever in the history of the service. 
When credit begins once more to circu- 
late freely, and impaired private incomes 
are restored, there is every reason to ex- 
pect an immense expansion of life insur- 
ance coverage by efficiently managed 
companies, an expansion which no plan 
of social insurance benefits, Federal or 
state, however successful, can materially 
retard, if indeed such plans would not 
stimulate the sale of privately operated 
insurance, as occurred in the case of the 
War Risk Insurance plan. 





deceased children, the shares of children 
of deceased children, the manner in 
which the proceeds should be divided 
among children, and the portions to be 
given to adopted children and _ step-chil- 
dren. 





MILWAUKEE ASS’N OFFICERS 

The Milwaukee Association of Life 
Underwriters in its meeting last week 
elected J. Norman Patterson, New Eng- 
land Mutual, as president. Other officers 
are M. F.-Heilig, Equitable Society, first 
vice-president; Alfred Korbel, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, second vice-president ; 
Ellis Morgan, Aetna Life, secretary; 
Leslie Eaton, Massachusetts Protective, 
treasurer. 





Production Increase 


(Continued from Page 1) 


G. A. Kederich, New York Life... 7,750,000 
Harry Gardiner, John Hancock....... 7,000,000 
Allen & Schmidt, New England...... $6,700,000 
Wm. L. Royall, New York Life..... 6,500,000 
L. H. Andrews, Phoenix Mutual..... 6,500,000 
John E. Gibbs, Penn Mutual........ +6,400,000 
James A. Tyson, Guardian........... $5,500,000 
W. H. Kee, Mutual Life. .cccceoscacs 5,500,000 
Wm. F. Atkinson, Northwestern Mut. 5,200,000 
William H. Beers, New England..... 5,000,000 
Harry F. Gray, Conn. Mutual...... 5,000,000 
Stewart, Henken & Will, Prudential.. 5,000,000 
Johnston & Collins, Travelers........ 5,000,000 
H. L. Wofford, Prudential .......... 4,600,000 
Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual. 4,000,000 
S. D: Warner, New England......... 4,000,000 
H. L. Taylor, Mutual Life........... 3,500,000 
G. V. Austin, Brooklvn ............. 3,200,000 
Doremus-Haviland, Guardian ....... $3,000,000 
Ben Hyde, Penn Mutual............ 3.000.000 
I. Tepper, Metropolitan ............. 3,000,000 
Frank Pennell, State Mutual........ §3,000.000 
Hancel-Lauer, Continental-American. 2,750,000 
M. Sackerman, Mass. Mutual........ 2,750,000 
T. G. Murrell, Connecticut General.. *2,740,000 
Hoey & Ellison, Equitable Iowa..... 2,500,000 
D, T Btee, GR gn hoc cevecsvas 2,000,000 
J. E, Flanigan, Bankers Iowa....... 2,000,000 
L. A. Cerf, Ir., Fidelity Mutual..... 2,000.000 
Tohn T. Gordon, Home Life......... 1,500,000 
Russell Simons, Home Life.......... 1,500,000 
L. C. Saunders, Penn Mutual........ 1,500,000 
M. H. Leonard, National of Vermont. $1.250.000 
R. L. Jones, State Mutual........... 1,000,000 


E. H. Driggs, Jr., Provident Mutual.. 1,000,000 





§ Life insurance only; no annuity credits. 

* Exact paid-for on December 21. 

+ Newark and New York combined; $2,000,000 
in New York. 

t First year of agency. 
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AWAITS YOUR APPETITE 
..AND THIRST.. AT 


olden Hill 


RESTAURANT 
at Fulton and William Streets 





A convenient spot to “duck into” for refreshment 


between “calls” in the downtown insurance district . . . 
CHILDS GOLDEN HILL. 
roundings add much to your enjoyment of temptingly 


Inviting, cheerful sur- 


prepared dishes . . . choice, mellow wines . . . fine quality 
Whether you 
prefer the leisurely, friendly atmosphere of the ‘Colonial 


liquors . . . and swift, attentive service. 


Room” . . . the cozy intimacy of a semi-private room . . . 
or a quick repast at the Lunch Counter . . . you’re bound 
to enjoy the genial hospitality of CHILDS GOLDEN 
HILL Restaurant. 


WINE, DINE AND DANCE AT 


Open house New Year’s Eve. No cover charge. 


Minimum check $1.50. 


No reservations. 


—THE NATION’S HOST FROM COAST TO COAST— 
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With Northwestern Mutual 


Celebrating his thirty-fifth anniversary 
with the Northwestern Mutual, Rudolph 
Recht, general agent, Recht & Kutcher 
agency in New York City, was enter- 
tained at an informal luncheon on De- 
cember 21 by fifteen of his oldest asso- 
ciates in the agency: Principal among 
those present was Lawrence W. Mack, 
forty-eight years with the company, who 
brought Mr. Recht into the Northwest- 
ern Mutual and was largely responsible 
for his early training. During the day 
Mr. Recht was the recipient of many 
telecrams conveying congratulations from 
the home office. ; 

Starting as a sub-agent Mr. Recht has 
worked his way upto the head of the 
fine general agency now housed in the 
Empire State Building, which since its 
inception has been one of the three lead- 
ing agencies in the company. 

Leaving the New York public schools 
when he was fifteen. Mr. Recht entered 
the Fifth National Bank as a clerk and 
over a period of several years earned 
promotion to assistant receiving teller. 
During that period also he sold insurance 
as a side-line and became impressed with 
the fine reputation and the achievement 
of the Northwestern Mutual so that Mr. 
Mack had little difficulty in. persuading 
him to go with that company on De- 
cember 21, 1899. 

In February, 1901, Mr. Recht made a 


direct special agents’ contract with the 
company and at the suggestion of th 
late John I. D. Bristol, then prominent 
general agent in New York City, he 


opened an office at 320 Broadway which 
was known as the Broadway Branch 
Office 


On June 28, 1931, he was appointed 


FRANK W. WHITE’S 35 YEARS 





Canada Life Assistant Secretary Has Pi- 
oneered in Educational and Conser- 
vation Fields 

Frank W. White, assistant secretary 
of the Canada Life, has been with the 
company for thirty-five years. He was 
the first new employe taken on when the 
company moved its home office from 
Hamilton, Ont., to Toronto. That was 
in 1899. In that year he was writing 
out policy contracts by hand; in 1909 
he was in charge of the company’s ad- 
vertising and literature; he wrote the 
company’s first course in 1914 (a 
pioneer course in Canada), did early 
work in group insurance in 1919 and in 
1923 was active in the reorganization and 
enlargement of the conservation work of 
the Canada Life. He was appointed as- 
sistant secretary in 1924. 

Mr. White was a leader in the organi- 
zation of the Life Conservation Associa- 
tion of Canada and was elected its first 
president when the association began 
functioning in 1931. He is now working 
on a correspondence course in selling for 
the company’s agents. 


sales 


F. M. BEAN GENERAL AGENT 

Ferrel M. Bean has been appointed 
general agent at Oklahoma City for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, Mass. 


general agent and opened his agency 
with a staff of twenty full-time men. He 
took with him as a partner George J. 
Kutcher, who had worked his way up 





RECHT 


RUDOLPH 


from office boy. Mr. Recht personally 
paid for some $31,000,000 with the North- 
western Mutual during the thirty-one 
years he was a special agent and in addi- 
tion over $10,000,000 surplus business in 
outside companies. 


WAR ACE MADE MANAGER 

John H. Norton, who has been ap- 
pointed manager for a new branch office 
of the Canada Life on Vancouver Island 
at Victoria B. C., is an aviator who flew 
with the famed Col. Lawrence of Arabia 
during the World War days when the 
latter was making history. Mr. Norton 
was many times decorated. He has re- 
cently been an agent for the Canada Life 
in Los Angeles. The Canada Life al- 
ready has one British Columbia branch 
at Vancouver, to which this new office 
will be supplementary. 


YORK ICE MACHINE GROUP 

The York Ice Machine Corp. has un- 
dertaken a group insurance program for 
its 2,500 employes throughout the coun- 
try. The home plant is in York, Pa., 
and there are seventy-one_ branches 
throughout the country. Salaried em- 
ployes are being insured by the Equit- 
able Society; wage earners by the Met- 
ropolitan. 





HAS TIME CONTROL ISSUE 
The ConMuTopics December issue fea- 
tures many articles by Connecticut Mu- 
tual fieldmen on the value to them of 
time control. The next issue of ConMu- 
Topics is to appear in a new typographi- 
cal format. It will be out February 1. 





from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 
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WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP, 
DAVIS & HEZLETT 


Consulting Actuaries 


Jonathan G. Sharp, 

Evelyn M. Davis, 

Edward H. Hezlett, 
Partners 


W. Harold Bittel, 
John Y. Ruddock, 
Associates 


Ninety John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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DISCUSSES FADS IN TRAINING 





Dr. S. N. Stevens Chicago Supervisors 
Ass’n Speaker; A. H. Hiatt, Jr., 
New President 

A. H. Hiatt, Jr., Aetna Life, has been 
elected new president of the Life Super- 
visors of Chicago, succeeding Sidney 
Kent. Other new officers are E. E. 
Enoch, Connecticut General, vice-presi- 
dent, and Talmage Smith, Mutual Life 
of New York, secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Samuel N. Stevens of Northwest- 
ern University made the address at the 
December meeting of the group, discuss- 
ing “Fads and Fallacies in the Selection 
and Training of Agents.” 

Popular mistaken ideas, he said, used 
by some supervisors in determining the 
fitness of candidates for agents and un- 
derwriters include a fixed age limit, set- 
ting thirty or thirty-five years as the 
minimum; a successful sales record in 
other lines; physical factors, such as no 
fat men, no moustaches; character ana- 
lytical, as brown eyes, brunettes, trian- 
gular faced; and educational, insisting on 
college education. 

Actually, Dr. Stevens pointed out, it is 
not possible to index ahead whether a 
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man is to be successful due to the com- 
plexity of the individual and his envi- 
ronment. There are certain negative 
counts, however, that would permit the 
elimination of undesirables and_ these 
negatives are lack of motivation, medi- 
ocre mental ability and limited social or 
emotional power. In other words, suc- 
cess factors would be drive or energy 
induced by a money or social urge; a 
mentality better than average, and extro- 
vert characteristics that cause one to 
project himself socially and emotionally. 

Just as selection is so often fallacious, 
training often is not founded on proper 
bases. Too frequently the training 1s 
formal and is not adapted to the indi- 
viduals’ characters. The difficulty in han- 
dling a group drive is measured by the 
width of the group itself. There should 
be less general training, Dr. Stevens con- 
cluded, and more time devoted to indi- 
vidual needs and actions. 











The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company of Fort Wayne, 


Indiana, issues a policy well designed to meet 1934 needs 


for ECONOMICAL PROTECTION—a low cost life insurance 


contract for preferred risks. 


The Emaneipator plan . . : 


at age 35. . . $143.80 for $10,000. * * * * #* 
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Mass. Mutual Changes 
Annuity Premium Rates 


ANNOUNCED BY A. T. MACLEAN 





Loans No Longer Available on Annuity 
Contracts; Income Reduced; Will 
Be Effective January 1 





The Massachusetts Mutual has revised 
the premium rates on all types of annui- 
ties except the annual premium Survivor- 
shin and Deferred Survivorship Annuity. 
The new rates will be effective after the 
frst of the year and will also apply to 
annuities issued on applications complet- 
ed on or before December 31 where a 
dating subsequent to January 31, 1935, is 
requested. Alexander T. Maclean, sec- 
ond vice-president and actuary, an- 
nounced the change through a letter to 
the field. 

The changes include the following: 

Income. The amount of income per 
each $1,000 single premium or $100 annual 
premium unit is slightly less than the in- 
come provided under the present rates. 

Cash Values Under Retirement Annui- 
ties. The guaranteed cash values under 
both Annual and Single Premium Retire- 
ment Annuities will likewise be lower 
than is the case under the present con- 
tracts. 

Loans. No loans will be available un- 
der any type of annuity contract. Here- 
tofore, loans have been available under 
the Annual Premium Retirement Annuity 
policies. 

Age at which Retirement Income Com- 
mences. As heretofore, no Annual or 
Single Premium Retirement Annuity will 
be issued to provide for the commence- 
ment of income at an age under 50 or 
over 70. Furthermore, under both con- 
tracts no retirement income is available 
until the contract has been continued in 
force at least five years; i. e., the date 
of the first retirement income payment is 
deferred at least five years. 

Dividends. The annual Premium and 
Single Premium Retirement Annuity con- 
tracts are participating. Dividends un- 
der these policies depend largely upon 
the rate of interest earned and are, there- 
fore, more subject to fluctuation than 
dividends: under insurance contracts. In 
using illustrative dividend figures special 
care should be taken to make this clear 
to the prospect. 





RICHARDS’ PUBLICITY TALK 

Robert G. Richards, agency secretary 
of the Atlantic Life, was the guest speak- 
er at the December luncheon meeting of 
the Raleigh, N. C. Association of Life 
Underwriters, his subject being “Per- 
sonal Publicity for Life Underwriters.” 
He said that desirable publicity could be 
achieved in a number of ways, among 
them being use of business cards, direct 
mail, literature, newspaper advertising, 
radio talks, newspaper advertising and 
Participation in civic enterprises. Mr. 
Richards has been active for some time 
in the Insurance Advertising Conference 
and in the Life Advertisers Association. 
He was introduced to the Raleigh Under- 
writers by C. I. Godwin, general agent 
for the Atlantic in that city, and presi- 
dent of the Raleigh Association. 





INSURED NEVER EXISTED 

A Kentucky jury has held that one “Ed- 
ward C. Anderson,” insured under a pol- 
icy of the Great Northern Life, never 
existed, and it has given a verdict for the 
imsurance company which resisted paying 
a claim on “Anderson’s” life. The bene- 
ficiary, James A. Hubbard, presented sup- 
posed photographs of Anderson and 
other evidence, which however was con- 
tradicted in court. Anderson was sup- 
posed to have been an itinerate preacher 
who after being insured fell into a river 
and was drowned. 


ENGLISH JOURNAL’S SPECIAL 

The Policy-Holder, insurance newspa- 
ber weekly of Manchester, England, put 
out a hundred-page special “life assur- 
ance number” December 5. 


New Policies of Penn 
Mutual Works of Art 


BY NOTED DESIGNER GOUDY 


New Series To Be Brought Out After 
January 1 an Adaptation of 
So-called Legal Form 





Frederic W. Goudy, recognized as the 
foremost type designer of the world, was 
commissioned by the Penn Mutual Life 
“to make a dignified example of beautiful 
printing out of what is usually a docu- 
ment of practical printing.” The im- 
pressive result of Mr. Goudy’s effort will 
appear in the brand new policy forms 
which the company will begin to issue 


after the first of the year. The artist, 
Ben Collins, collaborated with Mr. Goudy 
by designing special borders and the sym- 
bol of the company to fit in with the 
typographical design. 

The company claims nothing of nov- 
elty about the phraseology of the policy, 
but there is interest in the way the pol- 
icy has adopted, refitted and combined 
the best thought of many companies. The 
company has revised its complete policy 
series to an adaptation of the so-called 
legal form. Also a mechanical procedure 
has eliminated the use of rubber stamps 
in making endorsements. The machine 
method is in effect like typewriting. 

A feature of the new policy jackets, 
which in style match the policy, is that 
all particularized information about each 
policv is tabulated on the back, the front 
carrying only the company name and 
symbol. 

In its new policy forms the company 
has dropped its lifelone use of the big 
picture of “Penn’s Treaty with the In- 
dians,” replacing it with a handsome line 
drawing interpretation by Ben Collins of 
the famous “Portrait of William Penn 
in Armour.” In the typographical de- 
sign Mr. Goudy used four type faces of 
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ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO ADVANCE ? 
— HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY — 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


— of America — 


— PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 — 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


MAKE GOOD WITH A GOOD COMPANY 





ORDINARY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 









HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 





his own, two of which he personally cut 
and cast for first use on this job. The 
outside pages are printed in black and a 
rich terra-cotta red sparingly added. _ 

The Penn Mutual spent a year in 
studying, revising, designing and print- 
ing the new policy contracts. The ulti- 
mate result combines the ideas and the- 
ories of the actuarial, underwriting, 
comptroller and agency departments and 
preliminary recommendations from a 
committee of general agents. 





PLAN GOLDEN CONVENTION 

The Security Mutual Life golden anni- 
versary convention will be held at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., home office city, in July 
of this year. Agents are now qualifying 
for the convention. 





WANTS FINGERPRINTS ON APPS 
The fingerprinting of applicants for 
life insurance policies as a means of im- 
proving selection and therefore mortality 
was urged by Lauren W. Schleh, acting 
actuary of the Detroit Life, at the latest 
meeting of the Detroit Actuarial Club. 
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| ENLARGED OPPORTUNITY 


For A Successful Life Underwriter 


If you have proven your worth in the field by consistently 
writing a substantial volume of acceptable Life business— 


If you have been a close student of present-day methods and 
| feel equipped to select and train others, in addition to your per- 


If you have the ambition to “some day” pilot a General Agency 
of your own, and are willing to earn that right by outstanding 
work in organizing and producing, then such an opportunity, at 
a moderate salary (plus full commission and renewals on personal 
business) is open to you as Division Associate with a substantial 
General Agency of a large and prominent company operating under 
New York State laws. Location of Agency: Newark, N. J. Center 


Write in confidence, giving details of your experience, age, years 
in the business, etc., and an interview will be accorded you. 


Address 1251, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New 








WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries * 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone Beekman 3-6799 























Outlook Good, Says Lindsley, 
On Visit to NewA.L.C. Offices 


The new headquarters of the American 
Life Convention and the American Serv- 
ice Bureau in the Carbide & Carbon 
Building, Chicago, were visited last week 
by Herbert K. Lindsley, president of the 
American Life Convention and also pres- 
ident of the Farmers and Bankers Life 
of Wichita, Kans. In commenting on the 
outlook for the new year Mr. Lindsley 
said: : 

“Our business is a real barometer of 
American life. In fact, life insurance is 
always somewhat ahead of the general 
business procession. As insurance was 
among the first to note that certain busi- 
ness factors were unfavorable in the 
summer of 1929, so the gains in life in- 
surance sales of the past year can safely 
be accepted as an indication of better 
times for the country generally in 1935. 

“I believe that 1935 will bring closer 
co-operation between the business and 
political leaders of the country. We are 
entering into a new phase of business 
recovery that is certain to insist upon 
greater individual responsibility and less 
dependence on community and govern- 
mental aid. As individual opportunity 
increases through greater employment 
we will expect the individual to again 
assume the responsibilities rightfully his 
The country should benefit from a return 
to this old pioneering spirit of self-de- 
pendence. It was the greatest asset in 
attaining for our country its present 
strength.” 





LITTLE ROCK ASS’N OFFICERS 

The Little Rock, Ark., Life Underwrit- 
ers’ Association this month held an elec- 
tion of officers and chose Joe W. Cooper, 
assistant manager, Union Central Life, 
as president. Other officers are Paul At- 
kinson, Penn Mutual, vice-president; 
Charles H. Wickard, Jr., Aetna Life, sec- 
retary. Fred Poe, general agent, Fidel- 
ity Mutual, and Jim Wallin, general 
agent, Pyramid Life, were named direc- 
tors and Tom Ferguson, New York Life, 
was selected as national committeeman 
At the meeting Dr. S. C. Fulmer spoke 
on “Life Insurance Medical Exami- 
nation.” 


Lester Johnson, vice-president of the 
Continental Assurance, was a_ guest 
speaker at the breakfast meeting of the 
Madison, Wis., Association of Life Un- 
derwriters held recently. 


SASKATCHEWAN SHOWS GAIN 

New insurance volume of the Saskatch- 
ewan Life is showing considerable im- 
provement. After four years of rigorous 
care and economy the company is start- 
ing again to make purchases of bonds 





PLAN ASSOCIATION IN MONROE 
The organization of a Lifé Underwrit- 
ers Association in Monroe, Wis., is now 
under way with the impetus furnished by 
officers of the Madison, Wis., Association 
headed by Mort Huber, president. 
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TREND IS TOWARD PROFESSION- 
ALLY TRAINED AGENTS 
No other business stresses so much 
the educational preparation of its sales- 
men as life insurance and it is not sur- 
prising to find the American Association 
Teachers of Insurance at 
its meeting in Chicago this 
visioning standards of preparation for in- 


of University 
week en- 


surance selling matched only by the pro- 
fessions. Dr. David McCahan, associate 
professor of insurance at the Wharton 
School of 
dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, that the next 
decade will witness a widespread expan- 
sion of the professional concept for life 


Finance and Commerce and 


foresees 


insurance salesmen as well as greater 
emphasis upon educated management. 
Dr. McCahan estimates that 25,000 ed- 
ucated life insurance agents are needed 
to serve properly their communities. By 
educated in this connection he means 
those with the C. L. U. designation or 
Another 25,000 expert ad- 
visors are needed in the home offices or 
branches to serve the technical depart- 
ments of the business. 


its equivalent. 


Taking the aver- 
age annual production of new life insur- 
ance as about $12,000,000,000—this year 
it will be about $14,000,000,000—Dr. Mc- 
Cahan that the services of a 
professional life insurance agent would 
be necessary in handling about one-half 
of this sum. Further assuming that there 


assumes 


would be no increase in this volume and 
that each of the professional group would 
produce but a quarter of a million dollars 
annually, he states that there would be 
an indicated need for 24,000 profession- 
ally trained salesmen. If to the personal 
production group should be added an ed- 
ucated general agent, manager or super- 
dollars of 
new annual production there would be 
added need for 3,000 additional profes- 
sionally trained life insurance people. 


visor for every four million 


There are in the country as a whole at 
present 904 persons who have credit for 
completing all the American College ex- 
aminations for the C. L. U. designation. 
About one-half of these are in agency 
or home office positions not primarily 
engaged in production. There are four- 
teen cities in this country each with a 
population of more than half a million 
people in which there are at present 460 
persons who have the C. L. U. where 
there should be 2,400, according to Dr. 
McCahan’s calculation 

As to the other branches of insurance 
Dr. McCahan believes that there should 


at the post office of New York City under the act 





be at least as many professionally quali- 
fied brokers and agents in the fire and 
casualty field as in life insurance. 





OPERATION OF NEW YORK QUAL- 
IFICATION LAWS 

there is. much to be said for 
producers’ 


While 
and against the passage of 
qualification laws by the various states 
of the country, operation of the agents’ 
and brokers’ qualification laws in New 
York State is being watched with inter- 
est by the business. Under the direc- 
tion of Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick, an Insurance Department head 
of high integrity, intelligence and under- 
standing, this state is giving serious study 
to the problem of passing upon the qual- 
ifications of those seeking to be licensed 
as agents or brokers. The examination 
of applicants is not a perfunctory matter 
nor is there any politics involved. The 
New York Department is honestly trying 
to test the competency and trustworthi- 
ness of prospective producers of insur- 
ance. 

Insurance Superintendent Van Schaick 
outlined the other evening to a group of 
the leading brokers in New York City 
just what the Department has done to 
place these qualification tests upon a 
sound basis. In the last few years the 
whole method of conducting the exam- 
inations has been reorganized under the 
guidance of understan:l 
thoroughly the problem of ascertainine 
an individual’s fitness for a 
task. Whereas applicants for licenses 
used to be asked questions which they 
could answer readily if they had memor- 


persons who 


particular 


ized certain facts, now the questions ar’ 
so framed that the applicant is called 
upon to apply his knowledge of insu-- 
ance, just as he would have to in the 
business itself. 

The New York Department tests ar: 
divided into two sections; after a candi- 
date for an agent’s or broker’s license 
has finished with the section designed t > 
test his must answe~ 
questions which will give the Department 
some idea of his trustworthiness. 
intendent Van Schaick said that even 
though an applicant might pass the firs’ 
section satisfactorily, if his 
questions in the second section indicated 


competency he 


Super- 


replies to 


that there was doubt whether he would 
conduct his business upon a high stand- 
ard of ethics, then he might not be 
There is no question but that 
Superintendent Van Schaick considers 
the problem of restricting insurance pro- 
duction to qualified persons one demand- 
ing constant thought. 


passed. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 
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M. A. Linton, president, Provident Mutual, in his office on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his connection with the company. 


M. A. Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, was guest of honor 
at a luncheon of officers of the company 
on the occasion of his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the company last week. A 
novel gift was presented to him by em- 
ployes of the company, a nine-foot spruce 
tree which has been planted on the lawn 
of Mr. Linton’s home in Moorestown, 
m. J. 

Mr. Linton entered the service of the 
company in 1909 at the age of twenty- 
two as a clerk in the actuarial depart- 
ment. Within four years he was ap- 
pointed mathematician of the gompany, 
and shortly thereafter became associate 
actuary. He was made vice-president in 


charge of the actuarial division in 1916, 
only seven years after he secured his 
first job. In 1931 he succeeded Asa § 
Wing as president. 

Mr. Linton is a fellow a vice-president 
of the Actuarial Society of America, a 
fellow of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuarics and of the Institute of Actuaries 
of London, and is an ex-chairman of the 
executive committee of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau. He is one 
of the four actuarial consultants to the 
Committee on Economic Security of the 
United States. His appointment as 
chairman of the Financial Independence 
Week Committee for 1935 was recently 
announced. 





Timothy Holland, well-known Boston 
insurance man, has become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston general agency of 
Joseph E. Downey Co., and will act as 
manager of the agency. From 1929 to 
last July Mr. Holland was assistant sec- 
retary of the Employers Fire and since 
then has conducted his own agency. He 
was born in Vermont and entered insur- 
ance with the Underwriters Bureau of 
New England following his graduation 
from Norwich University. In 1912 he 
went with the New England Insurance 
Exchange, serving as engineer in the 
sprinklered risk department. Four years 
later he joined Gilmour, Rothery & Co. 
where he handled industrial accounts un- 
til 1929. 

x * * 

Walter Meiss, general agent of the 
London Assurance, Manhattan Fire & 
Marine and the Union Fire, Accident & 
General, who was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Automobile Underwriters 
Club of New York, has been with the 
London Assurance for fifteen years. He 
was made general agent on July 1, hav- 
ing previously been manager of the au- 
tomobile department. He was with the 
Insurance Company of North America 
before joining the London. 

* * * 


Nicholas M. Forte of Newark, who re- 
tired from the Metropolitan Life in 1929 
after twenty-five years of: service, has 
an unusual Christmas hobby. For sev- 
eral years he has been building a minia- 
ture model of the city of Jerusalem 
which he sets up in his living room every 
year. 

* * x 

Chester O. Fischer, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life in St. 
Louis, has been elected grand master of 
the St. Louis Alumni Chapter, Kappa 
Sigma fraternity. 


R. H. Chapman, Jr., vice-president of 
the American International Underwrit- 
ers Corp., returned to New York last 
week from a two months’ trip to Europe 
He visited insurance leaders in London, 
Paris. Berlin and Zurich and secured first 
hand knowledge of insurance conditions 
in kurope. Difficulty in reinsurance 
abroad is still being experienced because 
of the international currency situation 
The American International Underwnit- 
ers Corp. handles a worldwide business 
for a number of American companies. 

* * * 

Dwight L. Copeland is in charge of the 
New York office which will be opened 
by the Western Sprinkled Risk Asso- 
ciation. He has been connected with the 
organization since 1931, as special repre- 
sentative and has traveled in Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. A graduate 
of Cornell University, he started in insur- 
ance with the old Stoney Bureau in New 
England and then went to the Pacihc 
Coast. The Western Sprinkled Risk 
Association voted some weeks ago (0 
expand into Eastern territory. 

om * 

Fred J. Breen, secretary of the Na 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh, spent 
Christmas with his mother in Connecti- 
cut. He stopped over in Newark last 
Saturday for a short visit. Mr. Breen 
has many friends in New York City, as 
he was assistant to General Manager W. 
E. Mallalieu of the National Board ot 
Fire Underwriters before going 10 
Pittsburgh. 

x * * 

Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Braniff of Okla- 
homa City were hosts to employes of the 
Braniff Insurance agency and affiliated 
companies at a Christmas party the night 
of December 21, in their country home, 
“Wildwood,” north of the city. More 
than 100 guests were present. 
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Bureau’s Dinner Dance 

The annual dinner dance of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hart- 
ford, was held at the Farmington Coun- 
try Club on Friday last week. It is a 
social event which is attended by all 
those who work for the Bureau and by 
many of the best known men in the pro- 
duction side of life insurance. The Trav- 
elers, Aetna, Connecticut Mutual, Con- 
necticut General, Phoenix Mutual and 
Berkshire some of the companies 
represented by officers. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., and Mrs. 
Holcombe are social persons who are 
ideal hosts, and the esprit and good fel- 
lowship make the occasion one which is 
greatly enjoyed. At these affairs there 
are always a few Gridiron take-offs or 
sketches which are particularly liked by 


the Bureau people themselves. 
* * * 


were 


Liquidation Bureau’s Christmas Dance 
The employes of the Liquidation Bu- 
reau had their annual dance at the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel on Friday night, December 
21. This was the largest dance held by 
this group in recent years. 
The dinner committee 
Dorothy B. Hill, chairman; 
Doherty, Ruth Dahut, Mary 
Amy H. Leitch. ; 
Among the honor guests were George 
S. Van Schaick, Superintendent ; Richard 
A. Brennan, former chief of the Liqui- 
dation Bureau and now president of the 
Bond & Mortgage Corporation; Milton 
O. Loysen, special deputy in charge of 
the Liquidation Bureau; Alfred C. Ben- 
nett, attorney for the Superintendent ; 
Max A. Jameson, special deputy in charge 
of the office at 111 John Street; Mabel 
Parrell, chief clerk of the State Depart- 
ment of Insurance; Albert N. Butler, 
vice-president of Corroon & Reynolds ; 
Harry Deevy of the Albany office of the 

State Department of Insurance. 


consisted of 
Elizabeth 
Powell and 


Hartford’s Premiere 


With the rejuvenation of the theatre 
Hartford’s shabbv old Parsons Theatre, 
which once ranked with McVicker’s in 
Chicago and the Macauley in Louisville, 
is showing new signs of’ life. On Thurs- 
day night of last week it housed the pre- 
miere of “The Painted Desert” by Rob- 
ert Sherwood and with Leslie Howard 
as star. Everybody liked it. 

Among those seen in the audience were 
Vice-Presidents Brewster and Whatley, 
Aetna Life; Vice-President Armstrong 
and Major H. A. Giddings, head of casu- 
alty production department; Vice-Presi- 
dent Holderness, Connecticut Mutual, 
and Col. Howard P. Dunham, Connecti- 
cut Insurance Department. 


Safety Honor for Newburyport, Mass. 

Newburyport, Mass., emerged as the 
outstanding community after a month of 
poorer results in highway safety by Mas- 


























National 
Traffic Safety Contest. This city alone in 
the state has kent its record completely 
free of fatalities for ten months in suc- 
cession, according to reports received by 


sachusetts competitors in the 


the Governor’s Committee on Street and 
Highway Safety from the National Safe- 
ty Council. Two fatalities suffered by 
Salem in October left Newburyport in 
its unique position. 

Another Massachusetts city to achieve 
distinction was Lowell, which led its pop- 
ulation sroup by being the largest com- 
munity in the country under 250,000 pop- 
ulation to have as low an automobile 
death rate. With these two exceptions 
Bay State communities did not fare so 
well as in the preceding month. The 
number of communities without a fatality 
for the month of October decreased to 
thirteen. They were. Amesbury, Brock- 
ton, Brookline, Everett, Fairhaven, Gard- 
ner, Medford, Needham, Newburyport, 
Newton, Saugus, Winchester and Wo- 
burn. 

Nationally, motor vehicle 
claimed the lives of more victims than 
in any previous month in history. This 
all-time high was reached by an increase 
of nearly 3% over October, 1933. The 
October death toll of 3,560 is only 700 less 
than the annual total for the whole year 
1913. There were also as many deaths 
in the one month as in the average three 
months of 1918. Cities had a much bet- 
ter record than rural regions. 

* * 


accidents 


New Scottish Union Director 


J. G. Nicoll, general manager of the 
Scottish Union & National Insurance Co., 
has been appointed a director of the 


company. 
.* ££ « 


C. V. Starr and F. J. Raven in 
“Fortune” 

The magazine “Fortune” for January 

carries personality sketches of C. V. 

Starr and F. J. Raven, founders of the 

American Asiatic Underwriters, two of 

the most prominent men of Shanghai, 


both of whom have a world-wide ac- 
quaintance. The “Fortune” comments 
follow: 


Cornelius Vander Starr, or C. V. Starr 
styles himself, is Asia’s No. 1 life 
but his insurance career has not 
been the dull, routine ridden affair that 
is so typical of this profession in Amer- 
ica. Born in Fort Bragg, Cal., he studied 
law at the University of California, 
switched to insurance, joined the Army, 
caught the wanderlust, got a job with 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co., arrived in Shang- 
hai in 1919 as a stenographer with 300 
Japanese yen in his pocket. Destiny led 
him to the office of Frank Jay Raven 
and with Mr. Raven he founded Ameri- 
can Asiatic Underwriters Federal, Inc., 
U. S. A. Which prospered mightily. 
Fifty years ago in America, life insur- 


as he 
insurer; 





ance was a fat-profit business—that is, 
net income per dollar of assets was big. 
And this because advancing hygiene and 
medication enabled policyholders to out- 
live actuarial estimates. One who in- 
sured himself at the age of thirty, with 
a life expectation of sixty, found, upon 
reaching sixty, that he might expect to 
live to (say) sixty-five. Consequently, in 
the reverse bet that every insurance pol- 
icy is, he lost and the company won. 

And so it is today in China. Were the 
total assets of Mr. Starr’s companies to 
be tabulated they would seem midget- 
like beside those of Metropolitan Life. 
But Mr. Starr’s income is fat—perhaps 
as big today as any U. S. insurance in- 
come. This money is earned upon a so- 
c‘ological premise, that the standards of 
living and hygiene of the Chinese middle 
classes are improving, with a consequent 
decline in the death rate. Indeed, since 
Chinese statistics are all but non-exist- 
ent, the success of Mr. Starr’s American 
Asiatic Underwriters, and of its various 
subsidiaries, is nerhaps the best available 
proof that the death rate decline in China 
is a reality. 

C. V. Starr has never bothered to be- 
come proficient in Chinese. But his 
knowledge of China is encyclopedic and 
he is famed in the foreign community 
for his uncanny ability to work with and 
through the natives. Yet here, too, his 
success is basically sociological. Before 
his gusty arrival in Shanghai, Western 
insurance men had feared Chinese fraud. 
Mr. Starr clear-headedly laid it down as 
an axiom that Chinese fraud was no 
more to be feared than Western fraud, 
and proceeded to build up a big native 
business on minor variations of the prac- 
tice he had learned in California. Today 
his insurance agents travel throughout 
Asia. 

Though the Rotary Club has expelled 
him for speaking his mind he is Shang- 
hai’s most bullish taipan. But like many 
of his modern associates he is bullish in 
finance rather than in goods. His opera- 
tions form a vast and intricate web the 
outer limits of which no one knows. 
Typical Shanghailander, he has a passion 
for speculation in land, owns the Met- 
ropolitan Land Co. outright together 
with a big chunk of F. J. Raven’s Asia 
Realty Co. Atypical, he believes in the 
Chinese, believes that Shanghai, foreign 
concessions and all, will eventually re- 
vert to the Chinese. He follows Chinese 
housing sharply. He _ publishes. the 
Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury, the 
one American daily in Shanghai, togeth- 
er with the Chinese version of it, and a 
news magazine called East, patterned 
after U. S.’s Time. 

His is a machine-gun mind, tactful at 
times, but often tough. At the psycho- 
logical moment he will thrust out his 
jaw, which, with his glasses, is the most 
prominent feature of his face. He is for- 
ever on the go—Shanghai to New York, 
New York to London, London to Singa- 
pore. He goes with, and in quest of, 
ideas, talks insurance everywhere, 
spreads his interests out through Asia, 
has just purchased. the United States 
Life Insurance Co. in the U. S. (assets, 
$6,000,000). In his rare periods of quies- 
cence he lives with a maiden aunt on tne 
eighth floor of the North China Build- 
ing, 17 the Bund, where Asia Life and 
American Asiatic are also housed. He 
belongs to the usual Shanghai clubs, 
dines out, drinks sherry flips solemnly 
in corners of hilarious night clubs. He 
is not really social. And he has never 
married. 

Frank Jay Raven 

Starr’s good and powerful friend in 
Shanghai is Frank Jay Raven, and the 
team of Starr and Raven has surged 
along with rare interruptions since 1919, 
Likewise a Californian, Mr. Raven came 
to Shanghai in 1904, when the foreign 
settlement was predominantly British. 
He got a job as engineer from the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council, but was soon 
lured from his profession by the irre- 
sistible economic logic of Shanghai real 
estate. Starting with assets of $4,000, 
he made enough by 1914 to found the 
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Raven Trust Co. on which he proceeded 
to superimpose what Shanghai calls “the 
Raven interests”—chiefly the American- 


Oriental Finance Corp., the American- 
Oriental Banking Corp. and the Asia 
Realty Co—a total of some $70,000,000 
in assets. Such was the structure, at 


least partially built, into which young C. 
V. Starr stepped in 1919, with the pur- 
pose of adding an insurance empire 
thereto. 
Usually 
American 
Municipal Council, 


elected as one of the two 
members of the Shanghai 
Mr. Raven is a pillar 
of the American community. Having 
married Elsie Sites, daughter of a mis- 
sionary and a fervent dry, no liquor is 
served at his estate on Hungjao Road. 
Though extensive, his entertaining is 
austere; and he is one of the few Shang- 
hailanders whom the Reverend Emory 
W. Luccock sees regularly in a front 
pew of the American Community Church 
on Sunday mornings. Mr. Raven's prin- 
cipal diversion is tennis, which he plays 
on his own estate or at the Columbia 
Country Club or at the French Club. A 
fervid Rotarian, he, too, is a bull on 
Shanghai; but, though president of the 
board of the American School, his three 
daughters are being educated in Heidel- 
berg. 


* * * 


Insurance in Medical Care of Future 

A healthier, happier and merrier world 
Alfred Cox during 
of Hy- 


Cox, an 


was foreseen by Pr. 
British Institute 
recently. Dr. 

eminent that in this 
healthier world doctors will have the co- 
underwriters, 


a lecture at the 
London, 
physician, said 


giene, 


teachers, en- 


amusement 


operation of 


gineers, architects, caterers, 

and even politicians. 
“A politician of the 

added, “will have far greater pleasure in 


finding the money to keep people happy 


future,” Dr. Cox 


than he now has in preparing for war. 
Doctors of the future will appeal to peo- 
ple’s brains rather than their stomachs. 
Patients will be taught the importance 
of individual hygiene, what normal health 
is and how to attain it. In fact, the 
medicine of the future will be preventive 
and will take the following three main 
directions: 

“An attack on poverty. 

“The provision of the bulk of medica! 
care on an insurance basis. 
“Better health education of the 
ple.” 

In showing how rapidly preventive 
medicine has progressed Dr. Cox stated 
— in London in the seventeenth and 

gehteenth centuries no less than fifty 
a of every 100 of the population died 
annually. The figure is now twelve, and 
a similar drop has taken place in every 
civilized country. 

“In the years 1838-54,” he continued, 
“a baby might expect to reach the age 


pec- 


of 41; now the expectation of life 1s 
nearly 60. When medical inspection in 
schools was inaugurated it was soon 


found that among those examined there 
were vast numbers who showed defects 
of various kinds. These are now treated, 
with the result that our school children 
today are taller, heavier, cleaner, health- 
ier and happier. 

“A great number of the people who 
grumble about their rates would not be 
alive to pay them had not money been 
spent in making the country healthier. 
And before grumbling about the cost of 
health listen to this: In the same year 
that the United States paid $60,000,000 on 


health services it spent $107,000,000 on 
perfumes and beauty preparations. i 
should not be surprised if the figures 


for Britain were not similar. 

“Sickness costs the United Kingdom 
not less than £300,000,000 ($1,500,000,000) 
a year, but social services are not so 
costly as the evils they are intended to 
prevent.” 


Dr. Cox’s reference to the provision of 
medical care on an insurance basis has 
aroused great interest, coming so soon 
after the successful establishment of the 


first sickness insurance offic« 
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Mo. Supreme Court 
Bars Rate Increase 


ORDER AFFECTS 71 COMPANIES 
Under 16 2/3% Rane Increase Companies 
Have Collected $1,500,000 in Excess 


Premiums Since 1930 


The Missouri Supreme Court en banc 
in a decision handed down on December 
21 denied seventy-one stock fire insur- 
ance companies the legal right to collect 
and impound a 16 2/3% increase in their 
fire, windstorm and lightning insurance 
rates which they put into effect on June 
1, 1930, over the protest of former State 
Superintendent of Insurance Joseph B 
Thompson. 

In addition to denying the companies 
the right to collect the excess premiums 
the highest court of the state also issued 
a writ of prohibition restraining Circuit 
Judge Nike G. Sevier of the Cole County 
Circuit Court at Jefferson City from en- 
forcing the terms of an order of his 
court under which the seventy-one stock 
companies affected have been collecting 
and impounding the 16 2/3% increase in 
their rates. 

It has been estimated that these com- 
panies since June 1, 1930, have written 
approximately 300,000 policies in Mis- 
souri at the increased rates, the total 
amount of impounded premiums in the 
custody of the Cole County Circuit Court 
being about $1,500,000 The Supreme 
Court in its decision did not set forth 
what is to be done with the premiums 
already impounded, but it indicated that 
some further proceedings will be neces 
sary to decide what is to be done with 
the money held by the Cole County court 
It is also possible that Judge Sevier may 
have authority to determine what is to be 
done with the money since it is legally 
in the custody of his court. 

Federal Case Still to Come 

The case disposed of on December 21 
is not directly connected with the indi- 
vidual suits of 143 other stock fire in- 
surance companies now pending before a 
special Federal tribunal of three judges 
at Kansas City, but it is possible that the 
outcome of the state court case may have 
indirect bearing on the Federal court lit- 
igation since some of the legal points 
passed upon by the Missouri Supreme 
Court undoubtedly will come before the 
Federal jurists for consideration and in 
all probability the precedent of the state 
court may be given some weight in the 
final decision of the Federal courts. 

The Supreme Court’s ruling that the 
Cole County Circuit Court had exceeded 
its jurisdiction in directing that the 
16 2/3% increase in rates be impounded 
pending a final determination of the 
courts of the reasonableness of the in- 
creased rates was handed down in quo 
warranto proceedings instituted by At- 
torney General Roy McKittrick. It di- 
rects that the seventy-four companies 
shall be “ousted of the right and privileg« 
of collecting the 16 2/3% increase” unless 
and until these higher rates are finally 
upheld by a proper order of a court of 
competent jurisdiction, or are approved 
by the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance as provided by the insurance laws 
of Missouri 

But while the court knocked out the 
method by which the companies have 
been collecting the 16 2/3% increase in 
rates it did not entirely close the door 
for the collection of such increase. In 
fact, it pointed out a legal way by which 
it is possible for the companies to obtain 
the right to collect the increase. Justice 
George Robb Ellison, who wrote the 
opinion, suggested that the proper legal 
course for the companies to take if they 
wish to collect the increased rates while 
the litigation is pending a final decision 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Atlantique Judgment 
Is Expected Today 


HEARING IN PARIS CONCLUDED 





Owners of Burned Vessel Hold Under- 
writers Failed to Prove Poor Elec- 
trical Instalation 
At the resumed hearing in Paris of the 
case of the burned liner L’Atlantique by 
the first Court of Appeal, M. Rollin, the 
advocate general, addressed the court and 
contended that the appellants, the insur- 

ance offices, should fail on all points. 

Discussing the plea that the owners 
had failed to disclose defects in the elec- 
trical instalation, M. Rollin called upon 
the court to take notice of the suspicious 
nature of the declaration made by 
Blane (the engineer who reported the 
existence of such defects). He expressed 
the opinion that the relevant documents 
were devoid of any technical backing and 
said they were only the reports of an 
overseer criticizing the faulty working of 
the apparatus provided by his firm. [n 
any event, this apparatus was purely aux- 
iliary, and therefore its defective working 
could not have influenced the insurers in 
computing the risks. Silence on this 
point by the owners thus could not in- 
validate the policy. 

Asks Reserved Judgment 


Turning to the demand for a reserved 
judgement pending the result of the crim- 
inal investigation at Bordeaux, M. Rollin 
said that this inquiry had already given 
all the results it was likely to produce, 
and therefore there was no reason for 
suspending judgment. As for the aban- 
donment of the vessel, the question was 
a technical one and the opinion of the 
experts ought to override any other. 

“Two of the three experts,” he contin- 
ued, “have expressed the view that the 
vessel could not be repaired; while it is 
true that the third held the opposite 
opinion, even he thought that the work 
required was reconstruction rather than 
repair, and consequently abandonment is 
justified on the grounds of unnavigability. 
Since the experts are unanimous in stat- 
ing the cost at 122,400,000 francs, their 
views should prevail against the fact that 
Harland & Wolff offered to do the job 
for £1,240,000 (98,000,000 francs at the 
rate theh prevailing), especially as this 
offer cannot be considered a firm one.” 

Judgment will be delivered on Decem- 
ber 28. it is anticipated. 

As stated in these columns last weck, 
American underwriters are paying about 
$1,400,000 on this loss to the French 
courts. If the case is decided in favor 
of the owners of the vessel then this 
money will go to them; if not, it will be 
returned to the underwriters. In_ this 
country the consensus is that the vessel 
will be judged a total loss and the insur- 
ance money will be paid the owners. 
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Producing Power 


Plus! 


. . - one way of describing an 


affiliation between an aggres- 


sive, sales-minded agent and a 


sound, conservative company. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard R 
SAN FRANCISCO: 200 Bush Street 


Lloyd’s May Enter More 


. 
Provinces of Canada 

Lioyd’s non-marine underwriters have 
made application for license in the prairie 
provinces of Canada, it is reported from 
unofficial but reliable sources. Whether 
or not the tariff and agency associations 
will oppose these applications as and 
when they come up for consideration 
is not definitely known. Many insurance 
executives incline to the view that such 
opposition is unlikely, however, follow- 
ing defeat of the representations made 
in Ontario. 

The license obtained in Ontario differs 
from that under which the group oper- 
ates in Quebec in that it contains special 
regulations authorized by order-in-coun- 
cil while the Quebec license is condi- 
tional, the latter being more favorable 
to the company. 


ELECTED TO N. Y. BOARD 
The Netherlands and the Western Fire 
of Fort Scott, Kan., have been elected to 
membership in the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 














J. A. Kevsey, President 


CAPITAL ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE . ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° ° 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE ° 
NET SURPLUS . ° . ° 
*TOTAL ASSETS ° . 








STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
Statement June 30, 1934 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


$1,500,000.00 
1,305,437.37 
174,206.98 
164,681.98 
2,615,535.95 
5,759,862.28 
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Aetna Fire Pays Xmas 
Bonus to Employes 


A Christmas bonus amounting to 50% 
of the November salary was granted to 
employes of the Aetna Fire Group by 
the board of directors and announced at 
the companv’s annual Christmas banquet 
and dance December 20 by President W. 
Ross McCain. 

In making his announcement President 
McCain said that this is the most en- 
couraging Christmas season we have had 
in five years. “Whether prosperity has 
returned, whether it is permanent, are 
questions for the future,” he said. “To- 
day there is a spirit of confidence that 
the country will come through. Believing 
in our country, our company, and in our- 
selves, let us look forward with conf- 
dence and Ict us enter the new year with 
enthusiasm, and the determination to do 
our part to make the improvement per- 
manent.” 





N. Y. Underwriters Ass’n 
Will Meet January 8 


The Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State will hold its annual meeting 
on Tuesday morning, January 8, at 9 
o'clock in the ballroom of the Onondaga 
Hotel in Svracuse, N. Y. The executive 
committee of the association will meet on 
Monday afternoon in the association 
rooms in Syracuse. 





PLAN DINNER FOR BONEY 

Sponsored by the North Carolina As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, leaders 
in fire, casualty and life insurance in that 
state are preparing a testimonial dinner 
to Commissioner Dan C. Boney, recently 
elected president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. The 
dinner will be held on a date to be se- 
lected between January 10 and 15 and 
it is expected that several hundred per- 
sons will be present. 
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SPANNING THE YEARS WITH 
ROYAL-LIVERPOOL COMPANIES 


More than 100 agents in the United 
States who represented the Royal-Liv- 
erpool groups half a century ago have 
continued that representation. That is 
the basis of a brochure, which is really 
a book, called “Spanning the Years” 
which has been issued by the Royal- 
Liverpool companies. The book largely 
consists of letters from agents which the 
administration picked as _ characteristic 
and representing all sections of the coun- 
try, and which letters were in reply to 
a question that the Royal-Liverpool 
group sent, “Why has your agency rep- 
resented us for so many years?” 

Many of these letters teem with hu- 
man interest. In some of the cities the 
companies’ representatives grew up with 
the town. One instance of this type is 
Oil City, Pa., where the Royal has been 
with the Joseph W. Barr agency—Barr’s 
—since 1873. At that time Oil City was 
a mushroom oil town paved knee-deep 
in mud and built of wooden shacks. The 
town is now a prosperous, well-built city. 
Joseph W. Barr writes to the Royal: 

“And with the city, showing its vicissi- 
tudes and its achievements, that insur- 
ance office has also grown. It has wit- 
nessed the coming and going of many 
agents and agencies. Year by year it 
has kept pace with the wonderful de- 
velopment of the American insurance 
system in response to the demand by 
modern business for a different and ade- 
quate way of meeting the insurance needs 
of modern communities.” * * 


Royal in Office 63 Years 

James D. Bowman has represented the 

Royal in Millersburg, Pa., for sixty-three 
years. His father, Simon S. Bowman, 
was a lawyer and soldier. During the 
Civil War he served in the Paymaster 
General’s department and upon his re- 
turn to Millersburg from Washington he 
was appointed agent for the Royal. He 
served until his death in January, 1916, 
when his son succeeded him. 
_ The agency of Fred C. Church & Co., 
in Lowell, Mass., was established seventy 
years ago and has continued in the same 
family. 

George W. Dey & Sons, Norfolk, who 
have represented the Liverpool & London 
& Globe since 1869, have written an in- 
teresting letter in which appears the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The present members 
of our firm can only personally go back 
forty-five years, but we feel we can cover 
the whole period.” The letter also says: 
_ “Our office has been in two locations 
In sixty-five years and always we have 
had the ‘L. & L. & G.’ sign over the 
iIront of our building. During our whole 
representation, we do not know of a sin- 
gle dissatisfied policyholder, in fact, we 
now have assureds on our books who 
were so pleased with the consideration 
shown them in times of distress that 
they will accept no other company.” 
Agency Has L. & L. & G. 68 Years 

The Liverpool & London & Globe has 
been with Edwards, George & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, sixty-eight years. This famous 
insurance agency was established by 
Richard Edwards as the Civil War was 
ending. _In_ 1866 Ogden M. Edwards 
jomed his father, and the firm became 
Richard Edwards & Son. They were 
looking for a very strong fire company 
and were able to get the agency of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 

In 1905 O. M. Edwards formed a part- 


nership with W. D. George, F. S. Guth- 
rie and H. E. McKelvey under the name 
of Edwards, George & Co. and so con- 
tinued until the death of Mr. Edwards. 
The partnership was incorporated, adding 
to the firm Mr. J. Henry Stauff, who 
had been continuously associated with 
Mr. O. M. Edwards since May, 1877. 

H. E. McKelvey, vice-president of the 
agency, writing to United States Man- 
ager Harold Warner, said the agency 
was proud of its sixty-eight year repre- 
sentation, of the cordiality of their rela- 
tions and of the helpfulness of the com- 
pany in aiding the agency in its various 
problems. 

An interesting paragraph in a letter 
from Thomas Griffith of Thomas Grif- 
fith & Co., Charlotte, N. C., is this one: 

“In the olden days when special agents 
such as Messrs. Churchill of the L. & L. 
& G., McIlwaine of the London-Lanca- 
shire, Dewey of the Niagara, Agleston 
of the Hartford, Ewing of the Northern 
and other such type specials, traveled 
the South, they were the company and 
what they said was the gospel. In that 
day and time Mr. Churchill, as above 
stated, was special agent for the Liver- 
pool, and my recollection is that when 
cotton losses occurred the special agents 
of the interested companies would gather 
to settle the loss, and usually the Liver- 
pool was among the list of contributors. 
Mr. Churchill would sit around the meet- 
ing, would not say much, and when the 
other special agents got through talking 
he would speak out and say, ‘Speaking 
for the Liverpool & London & Globe 
Insurance Co., they will do so and so.’ 
That expression put the Liverpool in the 
front rank of settlement and their poli- 
cies were much sought after by the cot- 
ton merchants. When a loss was finally 
agreed upon and the apportionment was 
made, Mr. Churchill would then and 
there fill out his draft, deliver it to the 
assured and take proof of loss, and so 
far as the Liverpool was concerned, the 
loss was closed.” 


Charlottesville Letter 


The Royal is represented in Charlottes- 
ville, Va., by Hanckel-Citizens Insurance 
Corp., president, J. Stuart Hanckel. In 
a letter to S. Y. Tupper, manager of the 
Southern department, this agency said 
in part as to why he has represented 
the Royal this long: 

“The agency of the Royal Insurance 
Co., Ltd., was established in this city, 
ther a town, by my father, the late 
Louis T. Hanckel, in the year 1871 and 
when this agency was established the 
three companies comprising same were 
the Royal of Liverpool, the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and the Mutual Assur- 
ance Society of Virginia and from that 
date up to the present time, sixty-three 
years, the name of Hanckel has been the 
head of our agency. 

“IT can vividly recall to memory the 
old sign of the Royal. It made a great 
impression upon my young mind the first 
time I remember it, which was about the 
year 1880.3; It was a large bisque sign 
and across,the top of it was the caption, 
‘We Hold Thee Safe’ and how true in 
all intervening years has this proven to 
be. I kept this sign for a number of 
year, but, unfortunately, in moving from 
my offices up on Court House Square 
this sign in some manner was lost, and 
this to me was a disappointment as I 


had always treasured same as one of my 
oldest recollections of the insurance busi- 
ness. 

“If my memory fails me not, when my 
father was agent for the Royal he first 
reported business to R. M. Warfield, then 
manager of the Baltimore Department 
Office. After this office was closed, we 
then reported to John Tenney, manager 
of the Middle department and when the 
Middle department was done away with 
we then reported, as we are doing now, 
to the Southern department in Atlanta, 
and in this connection I may add that 
the warm and personal association that 
has always existed between the mana- 
gers of the Southern department in At- 
lanta and the writer is a source of pleas- 
ure and gratification.” 

In Easton, Pa. the A. S. Deichman 
Co. has represented the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe for sixty-one years. The 
agency itself is seventy-five years old. 
A paragraph of their letter to the com- 
pany follows: 

“It might interest you to know that 
the most unique souvenir we have is an 
old leather fire bucket which dates back 
a number of years. The exact year we 
are unable to determine, but we do know 
that it was before the days of any or- 
ganized fire department. This bucket 
bears the name of a family, formerly oc- 
cupying the building now known as the 
Hotel Huntington on the northeast cor- 
ner of Center Square, Easton, Pa. If a 
photograph of this bucket could be ‘in 
some way connected with your advertis- 
ing slogan, “Spanning the Years,” I 
would be glad to loan you the bucket 
or have such a photograph made.” 


Trusted Company; Not Bank 

One of the most interesting incidents 
in the letters is a story about a Jack- 
sonville, Fla.. man which was told by 
Lawrence Haynes of Lawrence Haynes 
& Son, Jacksonville. In discussing the 
1901 Jacksonville conflagration Lawrence 
Haynes said in his letter: 

“An amusing instance in regard to the 
conflagration recurs to me. One of my 
very good friends held a policy in the 
company for $5,000 on his burned dwell- 
ing, and that represented all of this 
world’s assets that he possessed. He was 
wrought up and extremely nervous, and 
expressed his doubt as to the ability of 
the company to pay him, owing to the 
enormous devastation. I endeavored to 
comfort him by pointing out the strong 
financial position of the company. About 
two months after the fire he came to 
the office to pay the premium on a policy 
covering his household furniture in a 
rented dwelling in the suburbs. He 
opened his pocketbook and out dropped 
the draft for $5,000 in settlement of his 
dwelling loss, which had been paid him 
nearly two months previously. I ex- 
pressed surprise at his failure to deposit 
the draft. H replied, ‘After what you 
told me of the company’s strength, as I 
did not have much confidence in the 
d—d banks, I decided to hold the draft 
until I rebuilt.’ 

“AlLL. & L. & G. claims were promptly 
paid and my instructions were not to be 
discouraged, but to use every endeavor 
to increase the company’s business as 
they had abundant faith in Jacksonville’s 
future as well as that of the State” 

Southern Personali ies 


In his letter Henry I. Hutton of Hut- 


ton & Payne, Warrenton, Va., discusses 
Southern personalities of the Royal en- 
countered during fifty-two years’ repre- 
sentation of the company. He said in 
part: 

“Our minds go back, first, to Proud & 
Campbell of Baltimore; then J. G. Proud 
& Sonthen to R. Emory Warfield or 
Baltimore; then to Wm. Tenny of Phila- 
delphia; then to Milton Dargan of At- 
lanta; and last, but by no means least, 
to your good self. While we are remi- 
niscing on the managers, we cannot help 
recalling the various state and special 
agents — but standing out most promi- 
nently is your present state agent, George 
B. Jennings, who has been with you and 
us over half of the period of our con- 
nection, not forgetting a more recent ad- 
vent to the field, William A. Jordon, Jr., 
special agent.” 

L. S. McJunkin & Co. of Butler, Pa., 
have represented the Royal seventy-four 
years since James T. McJunkin received 
his appointment as agent in 1860. The 
agency occupied one location in Butler 
for forty-seven years, but had to move 
on account of the sale of the premises 
for the purpose of locating a theatre 
building, but when they did move it was 
only four doors west of the original lo- 
cation. 

The original founder of this agency 
was succeeded by his son, L. S. Mc- 
Junkin, in 1873. In 1903 L. S. McJunkin 
took into the firm George A. Mitchell 
and Ira McJunkin, constituting the firm 
of L. S. McJunkin & Co. L. S. Me- 
Junkin died in 1927 and the business was 
continued under the firm name by the 
partners, and in 1932 Mr. George A. 
Mitchell succeeded to the agency, as 
owner, continuing the business under the 
firm name. 


Wouldn’t Part With Sign 


A prominent display in the office of 
R. A. Peeples & Sons, Valdosta, Ga., is 
a framed, time-yellowed Liverpool & 
London & Globe Commission of Author- 
ity dated January 2, 1883, and signed by 
Henry N. Ogden, resident secretary. That 
commission is a treasured memory in the 
office and will always be on the walls 
of the agency as long as it exists. 

R. A. Peeples, Sr., founded this agen- 
cy in 1872, and it was continued by R. A. 
Peeples, Jr., who conducted it for nearly 
fifty years, then he in turn was followed 
by R. A. Peeples III. The agency is now 
run by Harry W. Peeples. In writing 
to the L. & L. & G., Harry Peeples scouts 
the statement that there is no sentiment 
in business and cites the following inci- 
dent: 

“Back in 1917, I happened to be in 
a contingent of American troops that 
landed one April Sunday morning in 
Liverpool, England. This was my first ex- 
perience outside the state of Georgia, so 
naturally it was a much dazed and much 
more homesick young second lieutenant 
who marched big-eyed through the 
streets of this English city. Glancing 
suddenly to my left I observed a familiar 
building. I had seen it thousands of 
times on letterheads, pamphlets and ad- 
vertising mediums. It was as if a touch 
of home had been transported for my 
especial delectation. It made me feel 
good and I realized that the often seen 
globe with its Liverpool & London & 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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To Publish Survey 
Of Buying Practices 


COVERS BIG BUSINESS FIELD 


National Ass’n of Credit Men Will Re- 
veal How Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers Buy Insurance 
The results of a comprehensive survey 
insurance 


of commercial and industrial 


buying practices will shortly be 
available by the National Association of 
Credit. Men, New York, in its monthly 
magazine “Credit & Financial Manage- 
ment.” The questions asked in this sur- 
vey were suggested by the London As- 
surance, the Manhattan Fire & Marine 
and the Union Fire, Accident and Gen- 
eral, as those which would give a com- 
plete picture of insurance in the whole- 
sale and industrial fields. The survey 
will reveal such things as to what extent 
manufacturers and wholesalers use fire 
and casualty insurance and to what ex- 
tent these firms carry these types of in- 
surance, including group, business life 
and inland marine, that they should have. 
The questionnaire was mailed two weeks 
ago to 5,000 members of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men in forty-six 
cities in forty states. 

The survey will also tell what percent- 
age of American manufacturers and 
wholesalers buy insurance from one agent 
or broker, two agents or brokers or more 
than two; and what effect this has on 
the completeness of their insurance pro- 
tection. It will tell how many of these 
important insurance buyers have had 
complete insurance surveys of their needs 
and coverages, and the actual results, in 
terms of better protection, of these sur- 
veys. From the results of this study of 
an accurate sample of these major classes 
of American business it will be possible 
to compute the average expenditure for 
insurance by the better grade of these 
classes of firms. 

The questionnaire was so designed that 
the tabulations will reveal which of the 
kinds of fire, casualty, life and inland ma- 
rine insurance are most used in busi- 
ness, which have received the most at- 
tention from agents and brokers, and 
which are most needed by wholesalers 
and manufacturers. It was a detailed 


made 


Completing Draft Of 
New Missouri Code 


SEVERAL CONFERENCES HELD 





Code Goes Before Legislature in Janu- 
ary; Review of Principal Provi- 
sions Given 





A special committee of the Missouri 
Association of Insurance Agents met with 
State Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmett O’Malley and Powell B. Mc- 
Haney, attorney for the Insurance De- 
partment, at Jefferson City on Wednes- 
day, December 19, on the tentative draft 
of the proposed insurance code for Mis- 
souri that has been prepared by Mc- 
Haney on instructions from O’Malley. 
Copies of the tentative draft were fur- 
nished to various company officials, heads 
of various fire, life and casualty insur- 
ance organizations and prominent agents 
with the view of obtaining their reaction 
to the proposed new regulations for the 
insurance business before the act is fi- 
nally submitted to the next Missouri 
General Assembly when it convenes at 
Jefferson City on January 7. 

While it is certain that there will be 
strong objections to some sections of the 
proposed code a glance through its pro- 
visions indicates that Superintendent 
O’Malley and Attorney McHaney have 
given long and careful thought in the 
preparation of the tentative draft, and 
that primarily they had full protection 
for the insurance buying public ever up- 
permost while at the same time being 
fair to the companies and their agents. 

Control Over Lloyd’s 


Under the proposed code the insurance 
department for the first time would ex- 
ercise some measure of control over such 
organizations as London Lloyd’s. An- 
other forward step is the new require- 
ments relative to the loss reserves to be 
set up by reciprocal organizations on 





questionnaire and the officials of both the 
insurance companies and the association 
have been amazed at the accuracy and 
care with which the members have com- 
pleted them. It will be several weeks, at 
least, before the questionnaire can be 
completely tabulated and the facts culled 
therefrom. 
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F. D. LAYTON, President 
Admitted Assets 


Capital Stock ‘i 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums. . 
Reserve for Losses PO 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 
Reserve for Dividends _. ; 
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National Fire Insurance 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement December 31, 1933, to New York I D 
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Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders. . 
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S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 
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resisted claims. In the new rules there 
is a requirement that fixed amounts must 
be set up according to the age of the 
claim. 

An interesting angle of the code is that 
it designates a “company” to include cor- 
porations, associations of all kinds, re- 
ciprocal exchanges, partnerships or in- 
dividuals engaged as principals in the 
business of insurance. 

The new code would eliminate many 
of the obsolete provisions of the existing 
insurance laws and also wipe out the 
ambiguous sections, many of which con- 
flict one with another. The fact that 
many of the present sections conflict is 
that there has been no real attempt to 
make a thorough revision of the insur- 
ance laws for the past sixty years. As 
a result the existing code is a puzzling 
patch-work replete with inconsistencies 
and conflicting provisions and no ade- 
quate machinery with which to eliminate 
some of the existing evils. 

High Spots of Code 

Some high spots of the proposed code 
are: 

Provisions for the examination of all 
agents and brokers seeking licenses rela- 
tive to their qualifications to be in the 
insurance business including his knowl- 
edge of insurance laws and departmental 
regulations, terms and provisions of the 
types of policies he proposes to sell and 
his duties toward prospective policyhold- 
ers, and also the right of the’ depart- 
ment to revoke such license if the li- 
censee willfully violates or refuses to or 
fails to comply with the provisions of the 
insurance act or if he has been convicted 
of a felony or has demonstrated his in- 
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of Zondon, England 


A fine old English Company of high character and 
standing. It is one of the largest Companies of Great 
Britain doing business in the United States and writes 
all the hazards a Fire Insurance Company is permitted 
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United States Manager 
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competency or _ untrustworthiness to 
transact the insurance business. If a 
license is revoked the licensee cannot 
obtain a renewal for a period of two 
years. Section 59 provides that the sy- 
perintendent can license only individuals 
and that no license either as an agent 
or as a broker shall be issued to a 
partnership, a corporation or an asso- 
ciation of persons. 

Regulations for the licensing of public 
adjusters. 

Strict provisions relative to the pay- 
ment of net balances due companies on 
demand. 

Stringent regulations for the placing 
of business in unauthorized carriers for 
casualty and fire insurance. For the 
payment of a special license fee of $10 
or $50, depending on the city in which 
he operates, an agent can obtain the 
right to act as agent for such unlicensed 
carriers but before he can place such 
business he must make affidavit that he 
had tried to and found impossible to 
place the insurance with a licensed car- 
rier and also he must obtain from the 
person buying such insurance a written 
statement acknowledged before a notary 
that he understands the insurance is be- 
ing placed outside. 

Agent’s Responsibility 

The agent acting for unauthorized car- 
riers shall be held personally liable for 
the payment of all claims under policies 
he has placed with such concerns in the 
event of the company’s failure to pay 
any claim or loss arising under its poli- 
cies. In the event the agent fails to 
make good such claims if the company 
refuses or fails to do so the superintend- 
ent of insurance shall suspend his license 
for not less than ninety days and he 
shall not be permitted to do business 
again until all such claims are fully paid. 
However, there is a provision that the 
insurance buyer if he desires may release 
the agent from the responsibility of guar- 
anteeing the payments by the unauthor- 
ized insurance company. 

All agents placing insurance with un- 
authorized companies must keep a com- 
plete record of such business for inspec- 
tion at_any time by the insurance de- 
partment, file a bond of $5,000 that he 
will faithfully observe the regulations for 
this type of business, including the pay- 
ment of all claims if the companies don’t 
do so, and also pay a special tax of 5% 
of the total premiums obtained for such 
unauthorized companies. 





Belgrano to Be Guest Of 


Insurance Post in N. Y. 


Insurance Post 1081 of the American 
Legion is making plans for a reception 
and entertainment to be tendered to Na- 
tional Commander Frank N. Belgrano, 
Jr., who is also president of the Pacific 
National Fire of San Francisco. 


REINSURES DETROIT NAT’L 
The outstanding of the Detroit Nat- 
ional of Michigan has been reinsured in 
the American of Newark and an agree- 
ment that all future writings of the De- 
troit company will be reinsured 100% 
in the American. 


LICENSED BY CONNECTICUT 

The Hamilton Fire of New York has 
been licensed to write business in Con- 
necticut. 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Furriers’ Customers Insurance 
Forms, Rates and Rules Outlined 


A. Wesley Barthelmes, America Fore Companies, Explains 
What Agents and Company Men Should Know 
About This Form of Coverage 


A full explanation of furriers’ and fur 
storers’ customers insurance was given 
by A. Wesley Barthelmes, manager of 
the inland marine department of the 
America Fore Companies, in a lecture 
which he delivered last week before the 
inland marine course of the Insurance 
Society of New York. This type of in- 
surance is growing in popularity and the 
speaker’s comments on the forms, rules 
and rates should be of wide interest. Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Barthelmes’ lecture fol- 
low: 

The fur industry has taken tremendous 
strides in the past 25 years. Particularly 
has its growth been noteworthy during 
the past decade. It now ranks in the 
first twenty-five chief American exports 
and imports according to relative value 
and is one of the largest and most im- 
portant of our industries. 

The possession of a fur coat once con- 
sidered a luxury is now a common neces- 
sity. Society and shop-girls alike now 
enjoy the warmth and beauty that a fur 
garment affords its owner. 

The natural supply of furs could not 
stand the drain of this consumption 
hence the development of fur farms— 
fox, muskrat, mink, etc., where the pro- 
duction of skins meets the demands of 
the trade. 

In New York City alone there are 
about 2,000 wholesale manufacturers who 
produce approximately 75% of the manu- 
factured furs and fur trimmings sold at 
wholesale in this country. 

Furriers’ customers insurance is sold 
to furriers, warehouse and cold storage 
concerns, banks and other storers pro- 
viding facilities for the storing of cus- 
tomers’ furs. It insures the fur storer 
for account of customers on all kind: 
of furs or garments trimmed with fur 
owned by customers, and accepted by 
the furrier and/or fur storer for “stor- 
age, alterations, repairing, cleaning or 
remodeling and for which the Assured 
has issued a receipt under which the As- 
sured agrees to insure the property.” 

Furriers Customers Custody Form 

The furriers’ customers custody cover 
is effected by the attachment of a “cus- 
tody” rider to the furriers’ customers 
basic policy. The basic policy has ne 
value without the rider attachment. li 
contains only general conditions such as: 
excess over other insurance clause, notice 
and payment of loss clause, salvage and 
no benefit to carrier or other bailec 
clause, sue and labor clause, recovery 


Soe: 
eed 
onan 


EMSA 
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against other parties clause and limit of 
time for bringing suit clause. 

The custody rider covers “only while 
the property is in the custody or controi 
of the assured (furrier or fur storer) at 
Reeser fala Sie Den hie Vis ended , for alterations, 
repairing, cleaning, remodeling, or prep- 
aration for storage; and while in storage 
rooms, vaults or safes situated at........ 
PY Se ae ; and during transportation be- 
tiveen such premises and/or to and from 


the customers.” 


The first address to be inserted in this 


clause is the store or receiving depot ot 


the assured where customers’ furs are 


cleaned, repaired, ete. and prepared for 
storage. 


In the second space is to be inserted 
the place of storage. If the property is 
stored at the assured’s store or receiving 


depot the first address is merely repeat- 
ed. If the storage premises are efse- 
where show the exact location thereof. 


The form provides for a limit of tne 


company’s liability in any one casualty 
while the property is—(a) In 


L vaults o7 
safes; (b) Outside of vaults or safes; 
(c) In transit. 


Perils 


The form provides for “all risks” ex- 


cepting, however—gradual deterioration, 
mo.h, vermin, inherent vice, or damage 


sustained due to any process or while 


being actually worked upon and result- 
ing therefrom; war, invasion, hostilities. 
revellion, 
order of any government, public author- 
ity, or risks of contraband or illegal 
transportation and/or trade. 


insurrection, confiscation by 


The company’s liability shall not ex- 


ceed the amount stipulated in the as- 
sured’s receipt to the owner as apply- 
ing to the fur insured nor in any event 


for more than the cost to repair or re- 


place the article with material of like 
kind and quality. Any loss may, at the 
option of the company, be either: 


(a) Adjusted with and paid to the 


assured for account of the owner; (b) 
adjusted with and paid direct to the own- 
er; (c) replaced or repaired by the as- 
sured at a cost to this company not ex- 
ceeding the assured’s retail selling price. 


Rating 


Each furriers’ customers risk is rated 


on the basis of a proposal form pre- 
scribed by the company and signed by 
the assured. 


This proposal informs the underwriter 


1. The volume of business done annu- 
ally. 

2. The maximum value of customers’ 
furs held on storage. 

3. The limit of liability required in 
any one casualty, (a) while in vaults or 
safes; (b) while outside of vaults or 
safes; (c) while in transit. These limits 
are embodied in the policy form when 
written. 

4. By whom 
maintained. 

5. Address of storage premises, con- 
struction of building and whether 
equipped with sprinklers. 

6. Location and particulars of vault 
construction. 

7. Protection afforded against fire, 
water damage, burglary, theft, etc. 

8. Contents fire rates of storage build- 
ing and vaults. 

9. Description of refrigeration system. 

10. Description of trucks and protec- 
tion. 

The first factor in rate-making is the 
ascertainment of the annual 100% co-in- 
surance contents fire rate on furs in 
vault. Where no vault rate is published 
the annual 100% co-insurance contents 
fire rate (furs) ‘a storage pre mises may 
be discounted 50% on standard vaults 
only (in the Mat of any specific fire 
board rule) to produce the fire base 
charge in the rating formula. Non-stand- 
ard vaults are not subject to this dis- 
coun standard vault is one which 
conforms to the regulations of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters as set 
forth in a pamphlet issued by that body). 

Eighty per cent co-insurance rates may 
be converted to 100% co-insurance rates 
by deducting 10% Kl the 80% rate. 

Having ascertained the annual base fire 
rate the monthly rate for this hazard 
under this form 1s arrived at by dividing 
by twelve. 

Loadings for Other Perils 

As the policy covers “all risks” suitable 
loadings must be determined for perils 
other than fire. These rate loadings are 
scientifically set up according to the class 
of vault and protection. Needless to say 
superior vaults merit the lowest loadings 
with discount for alarms, watchmen, etc. 
These rates are promulgated in the fol- 
lowing divisions: (a) first $100,000 of 
value reported monthly, (b) excess of 
$100,000 up to $400,000 of value reported 
monthly, (c) excess of $400,000 of value 
reported monthly. 

Incidentally, where a risk involves open 
storage—no vault—special rating is nec- 
essary. 

If storage premises are not located at 
the assured’s principal place of business 
a loading for transit of one-half cent per 
month is assessed. 

Two or More Locations 

All locations at which customers’ furs 
are to be at risk while in the custody 
or control of the assured are to be stip- 
ulated in the policy. If two or more stor- 
age locations are to be covered the re- 
spective rate or rates applying to each 


storage premises are 
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such location shall be separately stipu- 
lated in the policy and premium charged 
according to the values at risk at each 
storage location. Otherwise a separate 
policy must be issued for each such stor- 
age location. 

Method of Reporting Premium and 

Deposit Premium 

The assured agrees to keep an accu- 
rate record of all receipts issued indicat- 
ing the customers’ name, address and the 
description and value of each article in 
the custody or control of the assured. 
The assured agrees to report to the com- 
pany not later than the fifteenth day 
of each month the total of such values 
at risk on the last day of the preceding 
month and pay premium thereon at the 
rates stipulated. 

A deposit premium of $50 is required 
to be paid at the time of issuance of 
policy. As the policy is a continuous one 
a similar deposit premium is payable an- 
nually on each anniversary date of the 
contract. 

Premiums accruing under monthly re- 
ports are credited against the deposit 
premium. When the total monthly pre- 
miums exceed the deposit premium the 
excess premium thereon becomes due and 
payable to the company. 

Merit Rating 

Provision is made for promulgating 
special merit and/or judgment rates on 
accounts where storage values as of the 
last day of any two consecutive months 
of the current or preceding year exceed- 
ed $100,000. 

Signed statement by the assured show- 
ing the actual values reported as of each 
such date is a condition precedent to the 
consideration of an application for merit 
rating. A statement signed by the as- 
sured stipulating that such values were 
in excess of $100,000 will be sufficient as 
an alternative. Merit ratings must be 
re-submitted to the company each year 
on the anniversary of the contract. 

Storage Under Bailees’ Customers’ 

Policies 

The furriers’ customers’ rules are not 
intended to apply to the well-known bail- 
ees’ customers’ form of policy issued 
to laundries and dry cleaners insuring 
customers’ goods during processing and 
during such period that they may be held 
on storage. These concerns do handle 
some furs. Where the principal business, 
however, is that of laundering, dyeing 
and/cr dry cleaning and the bailee is 
in no way engaged in the selling of furs, 
the furriers’ customers’ rules are not ap- 
plicable. These bailees may not issue 
certifications of insurance on furs under 
such policies to customers. 

Bailees’ customers’ exemption would not 
exempt any assured operating merely in 
the nature of a pick-up agency for clean- 
ers and dyers or who may not maintain 
the customary equipment and actually do 
cleaning and dyeing upon his or their 
own premises. Such applicants, if han- 
dling fur storage, would be required t+ 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Small Auto Loan Plan 
Removes High Charges 


ACTION BY ASS’N WELCOMED 





New Forms Now Available to Take Care 
_of Insurance Demanded on Chattel 
Loan Business 





Announcement last week in these col- 
umns that the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Association is assuming jur- 
isdiction over chattel loan business comes 
as welcome news to loaning agencies and 
those who have borrowed money and 
offered their cars as collateral. Under 
the arrangements which have existed un- 
til now loaning agencies have had to 
pay high charges for single interest col- 
lision, fire and theft and conversion, the 
premium costs being out of all relation 
to the amount of protection secured. 

The following forms have been ap- 
proved by the N.A.U.A.: 

“Collateral Loan and (or) Refinance 
Account Forms—1l. Endorsement for in- 
suring under a master policy the interests 
of collateral loan company and borrow- 
ers. 

“2. Single interest collision endorse- 
ment for attachment to a double interest 
master nolicy. 

“3 Wrongful conversion, embezzle- 
ment or secretion endorsement for at- 
tachment to a double interest master 
policy. 

“4 Single interest collision endorse- 
ment for attachment to an_ individual 
double interest policy. 

“5. Wrongful conversion, embezzle- 
ment or secretion endorsement for at- 
tachment to an individual double interest 
policy. 

“6. Combined single interest collision 
and wrongful conversion, embezzlement 
or secretion endorsement for attachment 
to an individual double interest policy. 

“7. Endorsement for insuring under a 
master policy the interest of collateral 
loan company only. 

“8. (Applicable to finance business and 
(or) collateral loan and (or) refinance 
business)—Single interest endorsement 
for attachment to an individual double 
interest policy.” 

States Where Changes Are Effective 

The changes are effective immediately 
in all states in which the association has 
jurisdiction, except the following where 
filings must be made and approved by 
the state authorities: New York, West 
Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky. Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Oregon and Washington. 

Heretofore the association has had no 
forms for the writing of collateral loan 
and refinancing accounts. The new forms 
are similar to the regular finance busi- 
ness forms and the rules provide for the 
writing of this class of business, under 
proper forms, either through a master 
policy under which certificates are is- 
sued, or for insuring such cars on an in- 
dividual basis. 

The rules define a collateral loan and 
(or) refinance account and specify that 
the association’s requirements govern 
qualifications of and compensation to rep- 
resentatives. 

Rates for Coverage 

Rates for the various coverages are 
given. Graded flat premium charges are 
made for single interest collision cover- 
age in all territories except the Pacific 
Coast, and a penalty of double the rate 
or premium is charged if all cars in which 
the assured has an interest are not cov- 
ered. The penalty rule does not apply 
in New York. Graded flat premium 
charges also are made for wrongful con- 
version, embezzlement or secretion in all 
territories except the Pacific Coast, with 
Provision for the double premium penalty 
except in New York. On both the single 
interest collision and wrongful conver- 
sion, the present Pacific Coast rates ap- 
Plying to the coverage on finance ac- 
counts also apply to collateral loan and 
refinance accounts. 

_The revisions in the rules and rates for 
single interest coverages under finance 


accounts involve some readjustments’ in 
rates and premiums and adoption of a 
new form for insuring under a master 
policy the interest of finance company 
only, and a new form for attachment to 
an individual policy, reducing a double 
interest cover to a single interest basis. 

Rates for single interest fire and theft 
coverage throsghout the country are two- 
thirds of the manual rate, with a mini- 
mum premium of $1.50. Graded flat pre- 
mium charges are adopted for single in- 
terest collision coverage in Eastern, 
Southern and Western territories, in- 
cluding Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico, and also for wrongful conver- 
sion, embezzlement or secretion in the 
same territories. In both classes, if all 
cars of an assured are not covered the 
rates are doubled, except in New York. 

Rates for single interest fire and theft 
throughout the country are two-thirds 
of the manual rate with a minmum pre- 
mium of $1.50. Graded flat premium 
charges are adopted for single interest 
collision in Fastern, Southern and West- 
ern territories. 
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Mo. Rate Case 


(Continued from Page 18) 

of the courts as to the reasonableness of 
their rate schedules would be to make a 
preliminary showing that the order of 
former Superintendent of Insurance Jos- 
eph B. Thompson disapproving the high- 
er rates was confiscatory, obtain a court 
injunction against the Insurance Depart- 
ment interfering with the collection of 
the 16 2/3% increase and then furnish an 
adequate bond for the protection of the 
policyholders. 

In connection with the disposition of 
the $1,500,000 now impounded by the Cole 
County Circuit Court, Justice Ellison 
wrote: “We have no right in this quo 
warranto proceeding directly or indirectly 
to take charge of the funds which have 
been impounded in the Circuit Court in 
the review proceedings and to order their 
distribution by that court to policyholders 
as prayed by the Attorney General’s in- 
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formation. The Circuit Court has juris- 
diction of the funds.” 

In bringing the quo warranto pro- 
ceedings Attorney General McKittrick 
charged that the insurance companies 
had exceeded their charter and corpora- 
tion license privileges granted by the 
state. 


C. & O. GRAIN ELEVATOR LOSS 

In adjustment of the loss from the 
fire which destroyed the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway grain elevator recently at 
Newport News in which approximately 
half a million bushels of wheat were in- 
volved, the sound value of the grain in 
the elevator was placed at $444,177. Com- 
panies on this risk agreed to pay the loss 
in full and to take salvage which it was 
estimated would net about 20%. There 
happened to be a total of $520,000 of in- 
surance on the contents of the elevator 
at the time of the fire, distributed in 
forty-two companies. 

It developed that there was $240,000 
insurance on the elevator building. 


“INSURING INSURANCE” 





Ac insurance company stands _be- 
tween its policyholders and loss. When 
disaster comes, the burden of loss falls 
on the shoulders of the company under- 
writing the risk—and there is no re- 
course, no one to whom the insurance 


company can look for reimbursement. 


So, “insuring insurance”’ 


before the loss comes into 


here is where A.D.T. Protection Engi- 
neers render vital service to the insur- 
ance companies of America. By prevent- 


ing loss, A. D. T. Protection insures 


insurance . 


premium income and clients’ good will. 


. safeguards continuity of 


must begin 


being. And 


The loss prevention record of A. D.T. 
is a tangible, dollars and tents docu- 
ment. During the past five years, 
A.D. T. clients received a 99 96/100% 
immunity from fire loss—which repre- 
sents values of more than 20 billion 
dollars made safe. All of it represented 
potential insurance claims—and only 
4/100 of one per cent figured in insur- 
ance adjustments. 

This is insuring insurance. And the 
A.D.T. is happy to acknowledge the 
valuable cooperation of insurance men 
everywhere in our joint endeavors to 


reduce the nation’s appalling fire losses. 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


155 SIXTH AVENUE @* 


NEW YORK, 


N. Y. 


wA0D> A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP 
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Blanchard on Insurance Courses 


(Continued from Page 1) 


in the insurance business or as buyers of 
insurance. There is a considerable feel- 
ing, particularly on the part of students, 
that courses dealing with business sub- 
jects should be ‘practical.’ A course is 
often deemed practical when it conveys 
a large amount of factual material or 
when it instructs in the methods of car- 
rying on the business. I have had con- 
tact with students whose ideal of prac- 
tical education might be represented by 
training in the use of a life insurance 
rate book. To my mind, instruction of 
this sort is not only inconsistent with 
the purposes of university education, but 
is relatively inefficient since it can be 
given to much better advantage in the 
home office or in the field by insurance 
men. I believe that insurance courses in 
universities should not be designed to 
train students for any particular insur- 
ance job. 
Two Broad Classes of Students 

“Students who come to our courses 
may be divided into two broad classes— 
those who are particularly interested in 
insurance and who are willing to devote 
a considerable proportion of their time 
to its study, and those who are taking 
insurance as a minor part of their gen- 
eral education. There are likewise two 
broad aspects of the subject with which 
courses should be concerned—first, the 
conduct of insurance activities by insur- 
ers, whether through private business or- 
ganizations or through governmental or- 
ganizations; and, second, the use of in- 
surance by the insured. Whether we are 
dealing with one or the other group of 
students or with one or the other point 
of view in insurance, our aim should al- 
ways be to enable those under our in- 
struction to think more accurately and 
more rapidly in terms of insurance.’ 

“This statement might seem to imply 
that courses should be devoted only to 
the inculcation of principles. Possibly 
that would be true if we could assume 
that students come to us with an ade- 
quate factual backg round. As a matter 
of fact, students probably approach their 
insurance courses with an almost com- 
plete lack of knowledge of practices and 
technical terms. Before we can discuss 
insurance with our classes, we must im- 
part a sufficient factual background and 
a sufficient understanding of insurance 
terms to serve as a basis for intelligent 
discussion. I sometimes think that, with 
the limited amount of time available, we 
shall do well if we succeed only in teach- 
ing the language of insurance. 

“In addition to the apparent cleavage 
of interest between those who look for- 
ward to entering the insurance field and 
those whose contact with insurance will 
be in the role of users, one finds reflected 
in the academic field the division of in- 
surance itself into almost water-tight 
compartments. In spite of the essential 
unity of the underlying facts and prin- 
ciples of insurance, the life, fire, marine 
and casualty branches of the business 
seem to be almost as widely separated 
in point of view and practices as would 
be the case if they had no common de- 
nominator; and in the insurance business 


one finds comparatively little interest on 
the part of persons in one 
the problems and 
branches. 

Unity of Insurance Needs Recognition 
division has pursued the subject 


branch in 


methods of other 


“This 
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of insurance into schools of business and 
into the literary activities of writers on 
insurance. I have found no attitude more 
common than that embodied in the no- 
tion of the specialist in a_ particular 
branch of insurance that time spent on 
studying other branches — be utterly 
wasted. Such an attitude is, of course, 
to be expected panne: wns in the nar- 
row specialist who has a particular job 
to do, and whose interest seldom tran- 
scends the borders of that job, but one 
looks for more in the point of view of 
those whose responsibilities are broader. 

“Tt seems to me that the somewhat 
slavish recognition of the traditional di- 
visions of insurance in school-of-business 
courses and in the development of much 
of insurance literature is to be deplored. 
The guiding principle of insurance educa- 
tion ought to be a recognition of the 
fundamental unity of the purposes, prob- 
lems and theory of insurance. Accord- 
ingly, I believe that our curricula should 
stress this unity and should treat the 
diverse forms and methods observed in 
practice as illustrative material to be un- 
derstood and critically examined in the 
light of basic problems and principles. 

“Following out this idea, I suggest that 
insurance courses should be presented as 
discussions of insurance problems—or- 
fanizations of carriers, contracts, rates 
reserves, state regulation, and so on—all 
in the light of the fundamental purpose 
of efficient elimination of risk. 


Urges Inspection Trips 


“Naturally, discussions of this sort can- 
not be had without a preliminary presen- 
tation of facts which are the raw mate- 
rial of the discussion, but these fac*‘s 
should always be kept in their place as 
raw materials and should never be mis- 
taken for finished products. In the pres- 
entation of the factual material which 
must make up a large part of insurance 
courses, full advantage should be taken 
of the opportunity to use forms, reports 
and mechanical devices which are cur- 
rently employed in the practical conduct 
of insurance, as well as of inspection 
trips to home offices, to important in- 
sured properties, to fire-prevention labo- 
ratories, and such. It must be remem- 
bered that students are human and that 
a vivid presentation of actuality may give 
a needed impetus to thinking. 

“T suggest that there should be no 
distinction of basic plan between the 
courses which will presumably be taken 
by any of the various groups of students 
Insurance users need a proper compre- 
hension of the problems of insurers if 
they are to think accurately in insuranc 
terms and with an appreciation of in- 
surance problems, in the same way as 
does the insurance specialist; and in so 
far as they may be led by university ir- 
struction, there seems to me to be no 
good reason for varying the subject mat- 
ter of courses to suit the one or the 
other. Public officials, whatever aspect 
of insurance administration is to concern 
them, need the same fundamental educa- 
tion. 

“It is probably true that students who 
are willing to devote a relatively small 
amount of time to the study of insuranc> 
are most likely to be those in the user 
class, while those who will devote a con- 
siderable amount of time will be in the 
specialist class. I suggest that the varia- 
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tion in curricula for the two groups 
should be found, at least principally, in 
the extent of the treatment to be devoted 
to the various subordinate subjects and 
not in the choice of subjects nor in their 
arrangement. 


General Courses Should Be Provided 


“At present, courses in insurance are, 
as has been suggested, to too great an 
extent based on the sub-divided interests 
of insurance practitioners. A general 
course such as is usually taken by those 
devoting only a brief period to the study 
of insurance is made up of a series of 
brief courses on the subjects of, say, life, 
fire, marine and casualty insurance. 
Those who desire to specialize in insur- 
ance are presented with a series of in- 
dividual courses, each concerned with one 
or more of these subdivisions. Even 
the planning of the individual courses 
or of the individual parts ©f a genera! 
course is conditioned by the _ practical 
situation in the respective fields. What 
is needed is an analysis and taking apart 
of insurance practices and a reassembling 
of the material along logical lines. Let 
me say, parenthetically, that my own 
courses are in considerable measure sub- 
ject to the criticism which I am mak- 
mg. * > * 


“Having stated my program, I may 
well be asked to justify it. Why should 
the insurance company executive, the 
avent or broker, and the insurance buyer 
all be schooled in the intricacies of prob- 
lems of making rates, the theories of 
insurance contract law, and the bases of 
state regulation? Why not place in the 
hands of each of these groups the tools 
they will need to work with; why not 
give them a ‘practical’ education? And 
why bother an incipient fire insurance 
specialist with a consideration of sub- 
standard mortality tables used in the 
Iutch East Indies ? 


Courses Designed for Potential 
Executive 


Bg of all, let me say that my pro- 
vram is based on the premise that uni- 
nein I business education is primarily 
for the potential executive, the man who, 
whether buyer, middleman, or company 
man, will be called upon eventually to 
make decisions in matters of judgment 
and policy, rather than to perform rout- 
ine tasks, however important those tasks 


may be. True, many, perhaps the ma- 
jority, of university students will not rise 
to the executive level, for selection for 
university attendance is not entirely ef- 
ficient. But taking the students as chey 
come to us, we must offer what we can 
best give them, in the hope that the per- 
centage of those attaining posts where 
greatest use can be made of such train- 
ing will be reasonably high. Even if they 
never go beyond the more _ pedestrian 
tasks, this training should be far from 
use less. 

“T do not neglect the necessity of thor- 
ough training in the operations of the 
various phases of the insurance mecha- 
nism. But the university is no place for 
that branch of education; a detailed un- 
derstanding of processes "and of routine 
problems is best attained by practical 
work. This is doubly true for the man 
who is destined always to remain a de- 
tail worker. 

“What is it that the coming executive 
can get from my program that he is not 
likely (I will not say cannot) get else- 
where, in the steps through which he 
will pass from less to more important 
positions ? It seems to me that it is, first, 
a method of approach to a problem that 
comes from viewing it as something to 
be solved rather than merely learning 
what already has been done about it; 
second, a sense of the whole field and of 
the relationship of the units to it; third, 
a conception of the ideal solutions of in- 
surance problems toward which one 
should strive in full consciousness of 
practical limitations; and fourth, an abil- 
ity to bring to bear on the development 
of his own particular field the thinking 
and accomplishment in other branches 
of the business. 

“The greatest possible aid to practical 
success is sound theory. Most criticism 
of theory as such is not well taken, for 
every move we make is based on theory 
—the real test is whether the theory is 
good or bad. If ‘it won’t work in prac- 
tice’ it is not ‘all right in theory,’ for a 
theory is merely a statement of what has 
worked, does work, or will work. 

“If a university sends out students 
with a sound and_ broad _ theoretical 
knowledge of insurance, it is rendering 
its greatest service to the students, the 
insurance world, and, what is more im- 
portant, to society. It is the purpose of 
the program outlined to develop such a 
knowledge.” 
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AMERICA FORE XMAS PARTY 








Chairman Ernest Sturm Presents Officers 
and Dep’t Heads With Leather 
Letter Folders 


One hundred and fifty officers and de- 
partment heads of the America Fore 
group were guests of Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the boards of the companies, 
at a luncheon served on the top floor 
of their office building in New York on 
Christmas Eve. 

At each guest’s place was a beautiful 
leather letter folder for business desks, 
individually initialed in gold. These were 
the gift of Chairman Sturm and were 
accompanied by an attractive Christmas 
ereeting bearing an illustration of Gran- 
ada, Spain, which Mr. Sturm and _ his 
family visited last summer. 

Following a delicious turkey dinner, 
Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
company, on behalf of the officers, pre- 
sented Mr. Sturm with a set of three 
eut-glass decanters in a silver case. Mr. 
Sturm graciously acknowledged the gift 
and spoke briefly of the improved busi- 
ness of the companies of the group, after 
which tickets were distributed for a trip 
to Spain. 

The trip consisted of views in colors 
taken by motion picture last summer dur- 
ing the chairman’s visit to Spain. The 
result was a particularly beautiful view 
of the principal cities of that colorful 
country. 


KNAPP HEADS ALBANY CLUB 
The Albany Field Club of Albany, N 
Y.. at the annual meeting last Friday 
elected officers as follows: President, 
M. G. Knapp, Liverpool & London & 
Globe; vice-president, H. H. Sanford, 
Westchester: treasurer, j. B. Douglas 
London & Lancashire, and _ secretary. 
Frank J. Doyle, Insurance Co. of North 
‘morica. 





Royal-Liverpool 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., circlet with 
the caption above ‘Known Round the 
World’ was literally true. Three genera- 
tions of satisfactory business association 
is no mean thing.” 

F. S. Pendleton of Pendleton & Pen- 
dleton, Brooklyn, had his first contact 
with the Queen when he was a boy in 
his teens. The Queen came into the Pen- 
dleton agency in 1883. It later took on 
the Royal and the Royal Indemnity. 


J. Edward Poole Agency 

The second agent appointed by the 
Liverpool & London & Globe when it 
entered this country was Col. Hendrick 
of Albany. J. Edward Poole of Albany 
was a policy writing clerk for Col. Hen- 
drick. He says the office has many cli- 
ents who were insured in the Liverpool 
& London & Globe fifty or sixty years 
ago; in particular a dwelling at 21 Al- 
bany Street on which it has a policy is- 
sued in 1885. Mr. Poole says: 
_ “Lam pleased to note that the premium 
income of the Liverpool & London *& 
Globe as of today compares very tavor- 
ably with the income reported by the 
late Col. Hendrick as general agent, who 
appointed agents and wrote policies for 
them in several counties. This, in my 
opinion, speaks very well for the Liver- 
pool when you take into consideration 
the reduction in rates on dwellings and 
the many improved sprinklered risks of 
fire-resistive construction; which had a 
material effect on premium income.” 

The agency of H. K. and O. P. Rich- 
ardson of Attleboro, Mass., has repre- 
sented the Queen fifty-one years. The 
agency was established sixty-five years 
ago. The premiums written for the 
Queen the first year of representation 
were $140.23. In the first year a loss was 
paid amounting to $700. The present 
membership of the firm 1s the second 
generation to operate the agency. [n 
their letter the Richardsons say: 

_ “During fifty-one years we have con- 
tinuously represented the Queen, as they 
have not only proven their financial sta- 
bility, and their strength in weathering 


all depressions and conflagrations, but 
have always kept faith with us as agents.” 

Tampa, Fla., was not very large when 
Thomas A. Carruth got the Liverpool 
& London & Globe representation in 
1881 and thus became Tampa’s first local 
agent. His son, M. W. Carruth, is now 
running the agency which he entered in 
1887. Tampa is now a city of 125,000 
people 

The Queen 

S. D. Clyde of Sweeney & Clyde, Ches- 

ter, Pa., representatives of the Queen, 


writes that that company has been inter- 
ested in every risk of importance in 
Chester, except where the lines have been 
lost to stock companies, and they still 
maintain a lively interest in the com- 
munity. The chronology of the firm fol- 
lows: The firm was established long 
ago under the name of Cochran & Seeds, 
then Cochran, Seeds & Cochran, then 
Cochran, Sweeney & Cochran, then 


Cochran & Sweeney, and finally to Swee- 
ney & Clyde in about 1898. 
It is fitting that there should be a 


letter from The Spann Co. in a book 
called “Spanning the Years.” This agen- 
cy is in Indianapolis and got the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe in 1858. 
Following the foreword the Royal-Liv- 
erpool groups print the names, locations 
and companies represented by the agents 
who represented the outfit half a century 
or more. There are 149 of them. The 
book also contains some of the advertise- 
ments used in the insurance trade papers 
early in 1934 when they inaugurated the 
“Spanning the Years” series. 
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Rent or Rental Value 
Aircraft and Automobile Damage 


(Fire, Theft and Collision) 
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5 Make a Systematic Check 
of Your Policyholder’s Needs 


GREAT AMERICAN COVERAGES SUGGESTED 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLDER 


Earthquake 
Glass Damage 


Public Liability 
Dog Liability 


Various Personal Property Floaters 
such as Camera, Furs, Jewelry, 
Musical Instruments, Personal Ef- 
fects (Baggage while touring), and 
Wedding Presents 


Riot and Civil Commotion 


Burglary, Theft and Robbery 
Compensation or Employers Liability 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Joys of Our Boyhood Days 

Diving for coins thrown into the water 
by passengers of the Hudson River Day 
Line steamers when they land at various 
places along the route (notably Pough- 
keepsie and Kingston) is indulged in by 
a crowd of lusty youngsters during the 
summer months. It is good sport as well 
as fairly profitable for these kids. Some- 
times I notice young girls among them, 
one especially at Poughkeepsie landing, 
about ten years old, a damsel who seems 
to hold her own among the crowd and 
is treated as one of the crowd by her 
companions, all boys. It is a pleasure 
to see her dive and swim like the rest, 
not taking a back seat for anyone. 

She especially attracts the attention 
of pampered girls of her own age on 
the boat who, in their heart of hearts, 
most probably envy the girl in the water 
and wish they were in with her and not 
in the overanxious and fussy supervision 
of their mothers or nursemaids in the 
same way that I envied the kids in 
Brooklyn, whose surroundings were not 
too refined to permit them to keep a 
messy goat to harness and drive around, 
or a dog. My brother and I had nearly 
everything money could buy when we 
were that age but we couldn’t have a 
goat or a dog, although we wanted that 
more than refined playthings. I think 
that the children of the rich have less 
in real fun than those of poorer and 
less “refined” parents. 

When most boys our age had some 
kind of a gun, we were allowed to use 
the one a generous and boy-loving friend 
of my father had when supervised by 
older persons. Any real boy knows how 
trying and joy-killing that is. The boy- 
loving friend in this case was G. Schim- 
mel, manager of the Brooklyn branch 
of the old Germania, whom mother al- 
ways watched for fear that he would lead 
us into mischief. However, when we 
went to Arkville in the Catskills every 
summer from 1880 to 1886, under looser 
supervision and sometimes none at all, 
we made up for the loving restraint we 
were under at home. 

If our parents had known what kind of 
rough and dangerous sports we indulged 
in, just running wild, we would have been 
hurriedly recalled. Mother would have 
had a fit had she known we carried load- 
ed pistols, discarded shoes, shot over 
dams in flood times on rafts, stayed away 
fishing or hunting almost the whole night, 
had wet feet most of the time, and took 
delight in doing about aiden in- 


cluding smoking pipes and chewing to- 
bacco, that we should not have done in 
her opinion. One of the niftiest tricks, 
according to our ideas, was to use the 
numerous baby-carriages of our relatives 
to coast down hill with. This accounts 
for the pact that our relatives in whose 
nominal care we were, were usually hap- 
py when we were off for the whole day 
on adventure bent. I have in recent 
years often revisited the scenes of our 
youthful exploits and have spent short 
periods visiting the scenes of our gay 
boyhood. My brother used to do it so 
often that his sons used to protest about 
going to that neighborhood on auto trips. 
“Oh, gosh,” the older one said, “Pa al- 
ways wants to go to that darned place 
and spend a lot of time around that bum 


old farm.” 
* * co 


Tragedies of the Depression 
\mong the economic tragedies one sees 
nowadays are poor people who have lost 
their savings and have to go to work 
again. At a hotel at Binghamton, I no- 
ticed a withered old lady who was scrub- 


bing floors to earn a pittance. Poor 
thing! She had worked hard all her 
life at menial tasks, but had saved up 


about $3,000 to take care of herself in 
old age, a fortune to her. She lost it all 
in the notorious Horvatt bank failure at 
Binghamton about two years ago. And 
I understand she is too proud to beg 
or go on the relief list. It makes you 
feel like crying when you sce things like 
that. 
* * * 
“Lion Hunting in the Catskills” 

Again referring to my brother’s and 
my experiences in the Catskills: when 
we returned back to our private school 
the teacher, to please us, asked us to 
write compositions about what we did 
during our vacations. My brother wrote 
an essay on “Lion Hunting in the Cats- 
kills,” which was considered a classic by 
his classmates, and sub-rosa by our 
teacher. He embellished his story with 
“foot notes” that read something like 
this: “It is to be noted here that this 
lion, being American, roared in the 
Ame rican language and not in the Afri- 
can or Indian language, which may or 
may not be more savage—I cannot tell, 
never had anything to do with African 
or Indian lions. The American species 
is quite ferocious.” He would have made 
a great fiction writer had he not become 
a great architect. 





DEATH OF JOHN J. COLLINS 

John J. Collins, well-known insurance 
agent of Elizabeth, N. J., for many years 
and former member of the city’s Board 
of Fire Commissioners, died on Decem- 
ber 19 at the age of 73 years. Until his 
health started to fail a short time ago 
Mr. Collins was active in insurance and 
real estate and represented the National 
Union, Orient, Providence Washington, 
Rhode Island and Commercial Casualty 
for many years. His son has been as- 
sociated with him for some time and will 
continue the agency. 





24 % PASS AGENTS’ TESTS 
Eight out of a total of thirty-four ap- 
plicants for agents’ certificates of author- 
ity passed the qualifications tests con- 
ducted by the New York Insurance De- 
3uffalo, Rochester, 
Utica and Binghamton. 


partment recently in 
Syracuse, 





LOUISVILLE AGENTS TO MEET 
The Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers will hold its annual meeting on 
January 9. At this time C. E. Swope, 
Jr., will have completed a second year 
term as president of the organization 
and a new president will be named. It 
is understood that W. Culver Vaughan, 
vice-president and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, has refused to con- 
sider accepting the post as president, in 
the usual moving up of the vice-presi- 
dent, due to lack of time to devote to 
the office. It is rumored that C. D. 
Harris may be the next president. 





SPRINGFIELD DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Springfield Fire & 
Marine have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.12 a share, payable 
January 2 to stockholders of record De- 
cember 20. 
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Companies Appeal 
Bomb Explosion Case 


SPARKS HELD TO BE A FIRE 





Insurers Contend That a “Sizzler” Does 
Not Constitute a Fire Preceding 
an Explosion 





Appeals have been taken by the Co- 
lumbia, Northern Assurance and Poto- 
mac from the verdict rendered against 
them in the actions instituted by Bertha 
Elkin, involving the explosion clause of 
the standard form fire insurance policy. 
This case is the first of its kind in which 
it has been held that the sparks which 
may cause a bomb to ignite could be 
considered as a fire preceding an explo- 
sion under the standard form policy, and 
would render the insurance company lia- 
ble for the entire caused by the 
s-arks and the explosion. 

A loss occurred on the premises and 
the building was demolished due to an 
explosion. The claim of the insurance 
companies was that the loss was occa- 
sioned by a bomb thrown by strikers; 
the fire department records which were 
produced at the trial indicated that there 
was no fire on the premises, but that the 
loss was caused by a bomb, and that the 
watchman at the premises was notified 
by telephone by someone who stated that 
he should immediately vacate the prem- 
ises because “a sizzler or bomb would be 
thrown into the premises.” 

At the trial several witnesses testified 
that they had seen sparks at the prem- 
ises on the night of the loss. The as- 
sured contended that the explosion was 
nreceded by fire and that the insurance 
companies should pay for the demolition 
of the building caused by the explosion. 
It was also contended by the assured that 
even if the bomb or “sizzler” had been 
thrown into the premises the same had 
to be ignited before the explosion could 
take place and that the sparks of the 
ignition could be considered as a fire pre- 
ceding the explosion. 

The action was tried before Justice 
George L. Genung, who submitted the 
case to the jury, who rendered a verdict 
in favor of the plaintiff for the full 
amount of the claim. 

David Goldstein and Alex Davis rep- 
resented the assured. James I. Cuff ap- 
peared as attorney for the insurance 
companies. 


loss 





J, PASS BROKERS’ TEST 
Fifty-two out of a total of 151 candi- 
dates for insurance brokers’ certificates 
of authority qualified at the examination 
conducted by the New York Insurance 
Department in New York City on De- 
cember 7. 








224TH YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. 
Western Department 
309 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


New York 


Pacific Department 


100 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 











Additional Cities With 
Fine Records in F.P.W. 


Mention was made in these columns 
last week of winning cities in the 193 
Fire Prevention Week contest. In addi- 
tion to the seventeen cities mentioned 
numerous Eastern cities réceived high 
grades and honorable mention. These in- 
clude the following: Richmond, Va.; New 
Haven and Hartford, Conn.; Malden, 
Mass.; Watertown, N. Y.; Greenwich 
and Waterbury, Conn.; Wilmington. Del.; 
Portland, Me.; Salisbury, Md.; Fitch- 
burg and Seg Mass.; Keene and 
Concord, N. H.; Bergenfield and Maple- 
wood, N. J; ‘Geneva, Newburgh and 
Rochester, N. Y.; Scranton and Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Springfield 
and Rutland, Vt 





Comprehensive Auto Risks 
On Stated Amount Basis 


The directors of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association have 
approved writing of the new forms of 
comprehensive cover on a stated amount 
basis, in addition to the actual value basis 
already provided. Also, the directors 
have approved one combined comprehen- 
sive automobile endorsement which may 
be issued on either an actual value basis 
or a stated amount basis. The formula 
for arriving at the premiums for the 
comprehensive cover on the _ stated 
amount basis follows that used in de- 
termining the premium for coverage on 
the actual value basis. 





MURCHISON AN AGENT 


D. N. Murchison, for six years under- 
writing manager for the fire and auto- 
mobile -department for the Braniff In- 
surance Co. at Oklahoma City, has re- 
signed, and is opening a local agency at 
Amarillo, Tex. He is succeeded with the 
Braniff company by his former assistant, 
C. G. Klopfenstein. 















subm 
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Supplee President 
Of Pittsburgh Club 


INSURANCE DAY FEBRUARY 4 


Club Holds Elections and Names Com- 
mittees to Arrange For Annual Din- 
ner at William Penn Hotel 


The Insurance Club of Pittsburgh re- 
cently elected officers and directors for 
1935. Those who will guide the affairs 
of this well-known organization are as 
follows: President, A. C. Supplee; vice- 
presidents, R. H. Alexander and A. W. 
Pardew; secretary-treasurer, H. S. Bep- 
ler, and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Benjamin F. Davis. The directors 
are A. C. Darragh, Joseph A. Feery, 
Charles F. Flaherty, Kenneth F. May, E. 
W. Murphy, A. A. Rohrich and D. W. 
Speidel. 

The annual dinner and dance of the 
club is to be held at the William Penn 
Hotel in Pittsburgh on Monday, Febru- 
ary 4. This will be Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day and the club has for years played 
an important part in making this annual 
event successful. For the club Mr. Par- 
dew will be general chairman and Mr. 
Murphy vice-chairman. Those who will 
serve on the various committees include 
the following: 

Members of Committees 

Exposition: Chas. H. Bokman, chair- 
man: A. A. Rohrich, G. H. Anderson, 
Benjamin F. Davis, Paul J. Mullen, Abra- 
ham Blumenthal. 

Speakers: Ralph H. Alexander, chair- 
man; David L. Lawrence, C. C. Kohne, 
Ralph Rohrich, F. E. Bradenbaugh, Col. 
M. C. Fry, Jr. 

Dinner: Henry S. Bepler, chairman; 
C. V. Watkins, J. Rhodes Miller, Ralph 
W. Kiefer, R. H. Ladley, J. D. C. Miller, 
J. W. Arrott, Jr. . 

Entertainment: Clarence H. Alexan- 
der, chairman; J. W. Henry, Jr., W. Ray 
Thomas, George H. Knox, Frank Siefker, 
W. B. Noel. 

Program: Chas. A. Reid. chairman; 
Joseph A. Feery, F. A. Hewitt, W. J. 
Zwinggi, W. L. Anthony, C. J. Hammer, 


S. I. Aronson. 

Publicity: John C. McCarthy, chair- 
man; D. W. Speidel, J. E. Stone, E. E. 
ig Jr., Robt. L. Wickline, Lon C. Jef- 
rey. 

Reception: J. J. O’Donnell, chairman; 
J. M. Thomas, Francis S. Gutherie, A. C. 
Darragh, Wallace M. Reid, Paul C. Mc- 
Knight, H. G. Scott. 

Guests: H. E. McKelvey, chairman; 
J. W. Henry, Sr., F. S. Kauffman, A. E. 
McCloskey, Howard Shaw, Thomas Low- 
ry, W. M. Duff. 

Finance: Chas. Flaherty, chairman; 
Ken May, E. C. Sparver, J. D. Guernsey, 
Bruce D. Miller, W. T. Bode, Val E. 
Schott. 

Tickets: Ross L. Milligan, chairman; 
J. O. Graham, W. B. Felter, Helen M. 
Freund, L. R. Titsworth, Elemer R. 
Porter. 

Floor: H. P. Lichtenthaler, chairman; 
R. S. Donehoo, Jr., John Marsden, E. S. 
Craighead, F. S. Kaller, W. A. Stoehr, 
E. Walter Geisler. 

Door : W. E. Stumpf, Jr., chairman; 
E. H. Gilg, George S. Davies, F. W. Sip- 
Pid: Bernd Rose, O. C. Hurst, Kenneth 
oddy, 


Fur Policies 
(Continued from Page 22) 


submit the usual proposal for furriers’ 
customers’ insurance treatment. 


Certification Form 
I shall touch but briefly on the cer- 


tification form of cover. The New York 
tate Insurance Department has ruled 
against its issuance in this state. The 
nation-wide definition of the writing 
— of marine and transportation un- 
erwriters includes the following ruling 
on furriers’ customers’ insurance. 
mat@rine and/or transportation underwriters 
_ issue “Furriers’ and/or fur storers’ custom- 
tif, Policies (i. e., policies under which cer- 
and Jn, gand/or receipts are issued by furriers 
nd/or fur storers) covering specified garments 


the property of customers, but only while in 
the custody of the furriers and/or fur storer.” 

Not only has New York State adopted 
this definition but thirty-one other states 
as well have become signatories to the 
marine agreement. A few states in the 
West have, however, due to local pres- 
sure authorized the insurance of restrict- 
ed special fur policies when handled in 
conjunction with the custody policy. 

The certificate cover if, when and 
where written appears in the form of a 
rider attached to the custody coverage. 
The custody policy may be written with- 
out the certificate form but the certificate 
cover cannot, under underwriters’ rules, 
be issued except in conjunction with the 
custody form. 

The reason for this rule is readily un- 
derstandable. The certificate rate of fifty 
cents per $100 annual-minimum premium 
of $1 per certification is predicated on 


‘the assumption that the company will 


receive a premium under the custody 
form while the fur is in storage. Cer- 
tifications of insurance are issued only 
in combination with annual storage agree- 
ments. The certification covers the fur 
for a full year during transportation or 
otherwise. The certificate rate is inade- 
quate unless the value of the furs is in- 
cluded in the monthly storage values 
reported by the assured. 

The certification is not a policy but 
merely evidence of the existence of a 
master policy in the name of the furrier 
assured which has been extended to in- 
clude cover on the fur described in the 
certificate. It may not be issued for short 
terms. 

A storage provision is incorporated in 
the certification which is signed by the 
assured in whose name the master policy 
is written. 
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Two America Fore Co.’s 
Declare Extra Dividends 


Directors of the Continental and Fid- 
elity-Phenix of the America Fore group 
last week declared for each company a 


semi-annual dividend of 60 cents a share 
and a special year-end dividend of 15 
cents a share, both payable January 10 
to stockholders of record December 31. 


J. O. DYE RECUPERATING 


J. O. Dye, retired general adjuster for 
the Great American fleet at the home 
office, is recovering from a serious ill- 
ness at St. Petersburg, Fla., where he 
is passing the winter. His home is in 
Ohio, where he was state agent prior 
to being transferred to the home office. 
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Story of Use of Fire Marks 


Published By North British 


The Story of Fire Marks is the title 
of an attractive booklet just published 
by the North British & Mercantile, tell- 
ing briefly of the origin and use of fire 
marks in England and the United States. 
Included in the booklet also are repro- 
ductions in color of fire marks of the 
North British which was formed 125 
years ago. Fire marks date back to the 
middle of the seventeenth century and 
the North British & Mercantile, telling 
the story of their development, says: 

In 1667, the year following the Great 
Fire of London, Dr. Nicholas Barbon set 
up an office for insuring houses and 
buildings against fire. This venture ap- 
pears to have remained solely in Barbon’s 
hands until 1681, in which year he ad- 
mitted certain other persons to partner- 
ship and founded the first insurance com- 
pany. This company subsequently origi- 
nated fire marks. 

The marks were used to designate in 
which particular company the property 
was insured. In event of fire, the fire 
brigade ot that company was pledged to 
“Stand By” and help fight the flames. 
Fire brigades were maintained at that 
time on permanent duty by the insurance 
companies themselves. There were no 
municipally organized fire departments 
in those days and it was necessary for 
the individual insurance companies to 
maintain their own fire brigades for the 
protection of property insured in their 
own offices. This protection was one 
of the guarantees given the insured when 
he received his policy. 

The mark was nailed high on the front 
of the building to make sure the fire 
brigade would confine its fighting energy 
to property insured by its own company. 
Only on occasions when the fire threat- 
ened a nearby house on which was their 
mark, would they assist a rival brigade, 
for they were not interested in other 
companies’ risks—which could burn to 
the ground so far as they were con- 
cerned. Their interests were solely in 
the property insured in their own com- 
pany. 


Other Uses 


Another use of these old fire marks 
was that those who actually put them 
on the houses could verify statements 
of the assured regarding the condition of 
his property, fire hazard, location, etc. 
Many insurance policies were not effec- 
tive until after the marks were affixed to 
the houses. 

On arriving at the scene of the fire, 
all the brigades looked for the mark, 
whereupon all except the one brigade 
whose emblem appeared on the house, 
either turned around and went home, or 
remained in the background, to cheer 
and jeer the firemen of the rival com- 
pany. If a fire occurred in a house that 
did not boast of any fire mark the fire 
brigades would go home again, leaving 
the fire to be put out by the owner 
with what assistance he might get from 
his neighbors. With the beginning of 
the volunteer fire companies the fire 
mark lost its usefulness and became 
merely a decorative emblem of the com- 
pany. 

Fire marks originally were made of 
lead. Later when they lost their useful- 
ness they were made of tin, copper and 
cast iron and were then called fire plates. 
The number of the policies were usually 
stamped on the bottom of the marks. 
It was not infrequent that five or six 
marks of different companies were found 
on the same risk through a policy laps- 
ing with one company and new insurance 
being placed with another company. As 
years passed by and policies were allowed 
to lapse without the marks being re- 
moved, considerable confusion was caused 
until in time the marks were looked upon 
as advertising rather than anything else. 


American Fire Marks 


The use of fire marks in America be- 


gan in 1752 and the assured was charged 
about $1.87 for policy, survey and mark. 

In 1735 Benjamin Franklin and several 
other associates in Philadelphia organized 
the first American fire brigade which was 
primarily for mutual assistance of mem- 
bers, their efforts being mostly confined 
to protecting their own houses. (There 
is also a record that in 1678, what is 
generally conceded to be the first mu- 
nicipally-governed fire company in Amer- 
ica was organized when the first fire- 
engine to make its appearance here was 
imported from England by the “Towne 
of Boston”). 

Other private groups quickly followed 
Franklin’s lead with their own engines 
and brigades, each having its own name, 
insignia and full regalia.-Each fireman 
was outfitted with a high hat, gaudy 
cape, large belt and buckle with his in- 
signia engraved thereon, in addition to 
equipment ccnsisting of horn, axe, leath- 
ern bucket, and linen bag in which to 
protect salvage from looters. 

Contrary to English custom, our early 
insurance companies did not maintain 
fire brigades of their own but relied on 
the volunteer fire brigades already or- 
ganized. 

The American fire mark had a very 
different mission from the English one. 
The purpose of the former was to dis- 
courage malicious arson by showing that 
the building was protected by insurance. 
As well, the mark was a guarantee to fire 
brigades that the insurance company in- 
suring the property would reward liber- 
ally the brigade extinguishing the fire 
therein. 

Stimulated by the higher and more cer- 
tain compensation, competition among 
the fire brigades soon reached the stage 
of bloody noses and blackened eves, At 
the alarm of a fire, all brigades in the 
vicinity would run pell-mell to the scene. 
The first one there had the right of 
way and the others could not share the 
honors and reward unless called upon for 
aid, which was rarely done. Often the 
race to the fire resulted in a tie, in which 
event the two groups would engage in 
combat with fists and anything else close 
at hand—while the fire continued to 
burn! However, if the brigades found 
a house without a mark they would turn 
back, leaving the householder to his 
buckets and such voluntary aid as he 
could muster. 





HEAR CHRISTMAS CAROLS 

Under the auspices of the Insurance 
Women of New York, well-known 
Christmas carols were sung in Legion 
Memorial Square last Friday during the 
noon hour. More than 100 singers took 
nart with several hundred others joining 
in. Insurance Post 1081 of the American 
Legion assisted in reviving this custom. 





Franklin W. Fort 





Fire Reinsurance Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 








Appeal of Hamburg Is 
Rejected by N. Y. Court 


The application of the Hamburg As- 
surance for permission to appeal from 
adverse decisions of lower courts in the 
company’s suits against the International 
of New York and Sumner Ballard, presi- 
dent of the International, was denied by 
the Court of Appeals of New York last 
week. The Hamburg claimed that a 
transfer in trust was made of assets of 
the company in 1917 to the International 
and that these assets should now be re- 
conveyed to it. After previous unsuc- 
cessful efforts the Hamburg sued in 1933 
and the complaint was dismissed by Jus- 
tice Lydon who said: 

“T find no evidence that a trust was 
either expressly created or was intended 
by the parties, nor any evidence to jus- 
tify the imposition of a constructive trust 
or to sustain a finding of agency. The 
objections to evidence upon which rul- 
ings were reserved are overruled and ex- 
ceptions allowed. The requests for find- 
ings have been passed upon. Settle de- 
cision and judgment on notice.” The 
Appellate Division affirmed the judgment 
of the Supreme Court. 





STATE AGENT A STAGE STAR 


The well-known histrionic abilities of 
Roy L. Nicholson of Milwaukee, state 
agent of the Michigan Fire & Marine, 
were extolled by newspaper critics once 
again when recently he directed and also 
played the leading role in the presenta- 
tion of Robert E. Shewood’s “The 
Queen’s Husband” by the Wisconsin 
Consistory Players as a compliment to 
the Masons of Milwaukee and their fam- 
ilies. In the cast also was Miss Sylvia 
Nicholson, his daughter. Important roles 
also were played by Fred P. Price, su- 
perintendent of mortgage loans for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, and his son, 
Fred, Jr., of the company’s legal staff. 





NO MILLPOOL LOSS INQUIRY 

President Walter Runciman of the 
British Board of Trade announced in the 
House of Commons recently that there 
would be no inquiry into the loss of the 
Millpool, the cargo vessel which foun- 
dered off Labrador on October 3. He 
stated that when the vessel left Danzig 
she was not overladen, was well found, 
and adequately manned. She encoun- 
tered exceptionally severe weather con- 
ditions. 
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G. B. Robbins Adjuster At 
Worcester for F.C.A B. 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment By- 
reau, Eastern department, has announced 
the appointment of George B. Robbins 
as resident adjuster at the Worcester, 


‘Mass., office, succeeding Alan A. Cairns, 


who has gone with the Hartford Fire at 
San Francisco. Mr. Robbins is a graduate 
of Cornell University and served with a 
New York bank for several years: before 
joining the staff of the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau in 1926. He became senior 
adjuster at the White Plains office and 
early this year was transferred to Bos- 
ton. Mr. Robbins is about 40 years of 
age. 

The Worcester office will continue un- 
der the supervision of District Superin- 
tendent Edward F. Rath. 





FIGHT TO HOLD STOCK LINES 


C. W. Hutchinson of Milwaukee, state 
agent of the Pennsylvania Fire, assisted 
by two local agents in Wisconsin, namely, 
R. J. Neckerman of Madison and Gerry 
Pauly of Sheboygan, are representing 
stock fire insurance interests in hearings 
before the county board of supervisors 
at Sheboygan on the question of the re- 
newal of fire and windstorm coverage on 
$750,000 worth of county buildings. The 
State Fund is making a vigorous battle 
to secure the line. The Wisconsin mu- 
tuals also are represented in the negotia- 
tions. Renewals are about to be made 
on the court house, valued at $370,000, 
with contents of $70,000; the county tu- 
berculosis sanatorium, $275,000; the coun- 
ty highway department building, $13,500, 
plus $100,000 on machinery and equip- 
ment. 


MARJORIE A. HAWLEY MARRIED 

Miss Marjorie Alice Hawley of LeRoy, 
Ohio, and Robert E. Borton of Cleve- 
land were married in the Methodist 
Church at LeRoy on the afternoon of 
December 5. The ceremony was wit- 
nessed by a large number of relatives 
and friends. Mrs. Borton is the daugh- 
ter of President Frank H. Hawley of 
the Ohio Farmers and Mrs. Hawley. She 
was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and spent a year in travel and in 
study in Europe. Mr. Borton is an Ober- 
lin College graduate and is associated 
with his father in T. E. Borton & Com- 
pany, Cleveland. Mr. and Mrs. Borton 
will reside in Cleveland Heights. 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE SPECIAL 

H. L. Lastrapes has been appointed 
special agent for the American Equitable, 
New York Fire, Globe & Republic and 
the Merchants & Manufacturers Fire. 
All of these companies are under the 
management of Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc., and Mr. Lastrapes will assist John 
P. Desmarais, state agent for Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc., in southern Louisiana. 
He was formerly special agent for the 
LaSalle Fire and then went with the 
Automobile of Hartford as special agent 
in Louisiana. Mr. Lastrapes is a native 
of Louisiana and will make his head- 
quarters in his own home town at Ope- 
lousas. 


N. F. P. A. COMMITTEE MEETINGS 

The mid-winter meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association will be held at Atlantic 
City on January 19. Meetings of the com- 
mittees on automatic sprinklers and piers 
and wharves are to be held in New York 
about the middle of January. 
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Revised Edition of 
Templeman’s Handbook 


Is PUBLISHE IN ENGLAND 





Work of the Late Author Is Completed 
by C. T. Greenacre of the Alliance; 
First Revision Since 1912 





To provide the financial protection 
which shipowners and shippers of goods 
need at a cost which they can afford to 
pay demands careful study by marine 
underwriters. Every important office 
and syndicate writing marine insurance 
comprises two main departments—one 
concerned with the writing of the risks 
and the other with the settlement of the 
claims. In the course of time a vast 
amount of case law has been built up. 

Fortunately for the conduct of a spe- 
cialized and intricate business, there have 
always been authorities who have been 
prepared to devote time and trouble to 
setting out the principles and law of ma- 
rine insurance. One of these was the 
late Frederick Templeman, for many 
years marine claims adjuster of the Alli- 
ance Assurance Co., whose third edition 
of “Marine Insurance: Its Principles and 
Practice” was issued in 1912, and, al- 
though reprinted several times, has re- 
mained unrevised until this year. Some 
years ago Mr. Templeman was urged by 
many friend in the marine world, who 
recognized his encyclopaedic knowledge 
of marine insurance practice, to rewrite 
the book. He yielded to their pressure, 
but the manuscript of the new book was 
incomplete at the time of his death in 
May of last year. 

It was Mr. Templeman’s wish that his 
successor at the Alliance in England. C. 
T. Greenacre, should complete the manu- 
script and prepare it for publication. This 
has now been done, with the result that 
a large volume bearing the same title 
has been published by Macdonald & 
Evans of London. Since 1912 many 1m- 
portant decisions have been given in the 
Courts, especially in a number of cases 
arising out of the war. The number and 
scope of the clauses in everyday use have 
much increased, and other notable 
changes have occurred, so that, as Mr. 
Greenacre writes, the subject generally is 
not only more complicated but also more 
difficult to deal with comprehensively in 
a book of moderate size. ; 

New chapters have been written to 
bring the treatment up to date, and nec- 
essarily the present volume is much 
larger than its predecessors. 





Lloyd’s Register On 
Changes in Shipbuilding 


The progress of shipbuilding and ma- 

rine engineering is told in the annals 
of Lloyd’s Register, which has just been 
published in London in the form of a 
handsome volume commemorating the 
centenary of the society. The develop- 
ments include the replacement of sail 
by steam and the transfer from wood to 
iron and from iron to steel in the con- 
struction of the hulls of ships, and the 
intermediate stage of composite con- 
struction, whereby wood planking was 
attached to iron frames. 
_ Among the more recent developments 
in shipbuilding and engineering to which 
chapters are specially devoted is the im- 
portant part played by electricity. The 
treatment of this subject in the volume 
1s typical of that accorded to the other 
improvements, and indicates the watch- 
fulness exercised by the society in the 
safeguarding of life and property at sea. 
It is pointed out that, as electricity and 
Magnetism are almost inseparable, ship- 
Ping and electricity may be said to have 
been wedded as from the discovery of 
the magnetic compass. 


Cargo Claim Results 
At Port of Durban 


HANDLING OF CARGO IS GOOD 


Report of Local Concern Commends Im- 
provement in Packing of Certain 
American Shipments 





Parry, Leon & Hayhoe, Ltd., of the 
Port of Durban, Port Natal, have sent 
to the headquarters of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance in Berlin a 
report on the growth of that port and 
something about the cargo claims’ expe- 
rience in the last year based on recent 
surveys. These covered all classes of 
goods and the claim experience indicates 
that the handling of cargo at Port Natal 
is satisfactory. The report was published 
in the organ of the Marine Union, the 
Marine Underwriter, and extracts, in- 
cluding references to shipments from the 
United States, follow: 

Breakage losses are very frequent, and, 
as previously, mostly traceable to losses 
in loading, transhipment or crushing in 
stowage caused through heavy weather 
experienced by the vessel. A large per- 
centage of the breakage losses could be 
averted by improvement in packing, al- 
though there has already been a distinct 
improvement during the last year. Arti- 
cles which could be more “intelligently” 
packed include refrigerators, whereas the 
leading manufacturers of radio sets ap- 
pear to have given considerable study to 
the packing of the latter and now the 
ordinary loss is small. 

Linoleum rugs and linoleum rolls are 
very inadequately packed, and arrive 
often in a broken condition, the rolls 
particularly representing a very heavy 
loss. 

Roofing felts are now less seldom in- 
sured to include crushing, but we have 
noticed recently a distinct improvement 
in the tighter winding of these rolls, thus 
enabling them to stand more handling. 

Edible oils, particularly from the East 
coast of Africa, have generally proved 
a bad risk, and the ordinary losses ap- 
pear heavy. 

Sulphuric Acid From U. S. 

We have seen large quantities of sul- 
phuric acid in demijons carried on deck 
from the United States recently and have 
been agreeably surprised to find that 
proper packing and improvement in han- 
dling has, during the year, resulted in no 
breakage, at least, as far as we are aware. 

Pilferage losses in comparison with a 
few years ago would seem to have de- 
creased heavily. Most of the losses which 
have occurred are now traceable to the 
port of shipment or at any rate to the 
early days of the journey. 

Anti-pilferage devices and seals, though 








ineffectual in the case of determined pil- 
ferage, undoubtedly act as a deterrent 
to petty theft. They also increase the 
chances of the discrepancy of the goods 
being noticed prior to the goods leaving 
the custody of the steamer, and, there- 
fore, are a distinct advantage in assisting 
consignees to obtain recovery from the 
steamer. 

Baled goods, of course, are still a prob- 
lem from a pilferage point of view; and 
some cases of well-strapped baled goods 
from the East have been recently noticed 
where the bales and goods have been 
cut and damaged by pilferers in ineffec- 
tual attempts to extract the article. 

Galvanized ware, especially wire, has 
shown better results during the year. 
With the expeditious handling that has 
been given this class of goods, weather 
damage on the wharves is being avoided 
to a large extent. 

Rice.—Earlier in the year, baled rice 
from the East again showed considerable 
deterioration, and in one case a con- 
signment of some 200 bags arrived with 
a shortage in weight of seven pounds 
per bag though the bags themselves were 
in order and undamaged, but the contents 
had a musty odor and the grain was 
badly shrivelled. In this case, the grain 
was similar to old season’s rice, but ship- 
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ping samples extracted under certificate 
at the time of shipment and forwarded 
by post were of first quality. As it ap- 
pears impossible for the rice to have 
changed its conditions in this way during 
the voyage of about four weeks and un- 
der conditions in which other rice of the 
same nature did not deteriorate, we are 
of the opinion that substitution by some 
party or parties unknown could only have 
taken place. 





NORWEGIAN LEGISLATION 


The committee appointed to consider 
the proposed revision of Norwegian in- 
surance law has now reported and the 
report states that a large number of 
protests had been received from insur- 
ance brokers and shipowners concerning 
the proposal to restrict brokers from ef- 
fecting insurances on Norwegian inter- 
ests with foreign insurers. These pro- 
tests have induced the committee to 
modify the proposed restriction by a pro- 
vision that it can be lifted to the extent 
required by the interests of the assured. 
Some believe that such a provision will 
be an incentive to competition from 
abroad and may aggravate rather than 
remedy the keen competition for Norwe- 
gian business which now exists. 





Federal Court Decision on Right 
Of Insured to Issue A Release 


The Pennsylvania Sugar Co. in Sep- 
tember, 1922, shipped by rail and lake, 
three carloads of sugar from Philadelphia 
to Chicago. The Pacific Fire insured the 
shipment. It was safely carried and 
placed by the steamship lines on a wharf 
in Chicago where it was partially de- 
stroyed by fire. The total value of the 
sugar was $11,728, the loss was $5,266. 

The sugar company sued the steamship 
lines for the loss, and the railroads, ad- 
mittedly liable, co-operated with the 
plaintiff in the action. Plaintiff secured 
a judgment but, the steamship lines being 
insolvent, it was worthless. 

All this required some time, so the 
Pacific Fire waived the requirement of 
the policy that suit be commenced within 
twelve months after the fire, for if the 
sugar company succeeded in recovering 
loss from others, the Pacific Fire would 
be relieved of its liability. The railroads 
entered into an agreement with the sugar 
company to pay, and did pay, to it a 
sum sufficient to satisfy the loss for 
which each was liable, “as a security” 
for payment of the claim the sugar com- 
pany had against them, “but without ef- 
fecting or constituting a payment” of the 
claim and “without effecting or consti- 
tuting a release or extinguishment of the 
liability” of the railroads to the sugar 
company. 

Agreement as to Loan 

After discovering that the steamship 

lines judgment was worthless the rail- 
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road companies in 1932 entered into a 
further agreement with the sugar com- 
pany that the money they had paid it as 
“security” should be a loan from them to 
the sugar company, to be repaid out of 
any recovery the sugar company might 
get in an action it agreed to bring against 
the Pacific Fire for the loss. 

In consideration of this agreement the 
sugar company did “remise, release, quit- 
claim and forever discharge” the rail- 
road companies from all loss and dam- 
ages which it had sustained on account 
of the fire. 

The sugar company pursuant to this 
agreement sued the Pacific Fire. Af- 
firming a directed verdict for the plaintiff 
by the Federal District Court for eastern 
Pennsylvania for $8,498, which included 
interest from March 1, 1923, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, 72 F. 
(2d) 958, held that what the parties did 
was not intended by them as a payment 
or discharge and did not reimburse the 
sugar company for its loss or extinguish 
the insurance company’s liability. 

Another question was: Did the release 
of the transportation companies bar the 
Pacific Fire’s right to subrogation ? 


Clause on Releases in Policy 


The court said that under the general 
law the sugar company could not release 
these companies without extinguishing 
the Pacific Fire’s liability. But the pol- 
icy provided in typewriting that: “It is 
understood and agreed that the insured 
may, without prejudice, release transpor- 
tation companies from liability from loss 
by fire from whatever cause arising to 
above described property.” 

The court held that the right to release 
the transportation companies, to be: ef- 
fective, did not have to be exercised be- 
fore the loss occurred. There was no 
hint in the language of the policy that 
there was a time limit within which the 
right must be exercised and the court 
would imply none in view of the fact 
that the provision must be construed 
most strongly against the insurance com- 
pany. 

“When the defendant wrote in the 
provision giving the plaintiff the right 
to release the railroad companies from 
liability in case of loss, it knew that this 
might defeat its right of subrogation, and 
if it did not intend this to be done, it 
should have made that fact clear 
When released, the railroads no longer 
had any liability, and there was no right 
to which the defendant could be subro- 
gated.” 
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R. L. Neptune Shifted 
To New York Branch 


TO BE ASSOCIATE MANAGER 





With American Surety for Past 26 Years; 
Jacob Pfeiffer Transferred From 
Chicago to Home Office 





In accordance with a policy of expan- 
Neptune, production mana- 
ger of the American Surety and the New 
York Casualty for many years, will be- 
come associate manager of the metro- 
politan branch of the American Surety 
at 100 William Street, New York City, 
on January 1, 1935. 

Mr. Neptune has held various positions 
of responsibility with the company since 
he entered its service in June, 1908, and 


sion R. L. 





R. L. NEPTUNE 


has made a host of friends in the casu- 
alty-surety fraternity country-wide. For 
the past thirteen years he has been in 
charge of production but before that he 
was stationed in the metropolitan New 
York branch: in fact, was on its original 
staff, and did such a good job that he 
has now been asked to be its associate 
manager. Among outside interests Mr. 
Neptune has been active in the Insurance 
Advertising Conference where the high- 
way safety committee has had the bene- 
fit of his helpful, friendly counsel; presi- 
dent of the Mt. Tabor (N. J.) Masonic 
Club and member of the Tabor Country 
Club. 

It is believed that in keeping with the 
practice of the company to assist agents 
and brokers in their production prob- 
lems, Mr. Neptune’s new assignment will 


be helnful to New York City brokers. 
Jacob Pfeiffer to Home Office 


Also effective on January 1, the head- 
quarters of Jacob Pfeiffer, district su- 
pervisor, will be transferred from Chi- 
cago to the home office agency and pro- 
duction department. Mr. Pfeiffer en- 
tered the service of the American Sure- 
ty in its agency department in Novem- 
ber, 1913. His long familiarity with field 
conditions will now be immediately avail- 
abie at the home office. 





TO MEET JUNE 11 TO 14 
It has been definitely decided to hold 
the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference at the Book-Cadillac Hotel in 


Detroit from Tuesday to Friday, June 11 
to 14 


Burton E. Emory To 
Retire on February 1 


ONE OF BEST N. Y. CLAIM MEN 





Has Been 27 Years With Aetna Life 
Handling Greater N. Y. Cases; Fare- 
well Luncheon to Him on Jan. 12 





3urton E. well known in cas- 
ualty claims circles as manager of the 
claim division of the Aetna Life and 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in Greater New 
York, is retiring on February 1, 1935, 
after twenty-seven years’ service in the 
organization. A farewell luncheon will 
be tendered to Mr. Emory on Saturday, 
January 12, at the Drug & Chemical Club 
by his associates in the claims division. 

Lee G. Ingraham, who has been as- 
sistant claim manager in the New York 
office of the Aetna Life for the past 
eight years, will succeed Mr. Emory as 
manager. Before coming to New York 
City he served the company at Des 
Moines and Kansas City in charge of 
claims activity in both places. 

Emory’s Prominence 

Ever since his appointment as an in- 
vestigator and adjuster of the Aetna Life 
on February 1, 1908, Mr. Emory has 
shown keen ability in the handling of 
claims. By 1912 he had progressed to 
superintendent and eight years later to 
manager of the claims division. His scru- 
tiny and disposition of cases savoring of 
fraudulent practices has been particularly 
noteworthy and his alertness and that 
of his staff has saved the Aetna Life 
considerable money over a_ period of 
years. 

Mr. Emory has had a busy career and 
it is not expected that he will drop out 
of activity entirely. It would be toc 
much of a let-down for one of his ac- 
tive mentality. For one thing he wili 
probably retain his keen interest in civic 
affairs in East Orange, N. J., his home 
town. He has been a leader in the city 
council there; one of the organizers and 
a director of the Ampere Bank; a leader 
in church work; prominent in the Pros- 
pect-Watsessing B. & L. Association, and 
a past master of the Hope Masonic 
Lodge of East Orange. 

For years he has been prominent in 
the New York Claim Men’s Association, 
one of the most active in the country, 
and is a past president of the Alliance 
Against Accident Fraud. 


Paid Tribute by John S. Turn 
In paying tribute to Mr. Emory this 
week John S. Turn, vice-president and 
general manager of the Aetna Compan- 
ies in Greater New York, said this week: 
“No man in our organization is more re- 
spected for his personality, honesty and 
integrity than Mr. Emory. We have a 
deep sense of gratitude to him for the 
good will that exists toward our com- 
panies in connection with the handling 
of claims work under his supervision. 
There is no question that Mr. Emory’s 
retirement is a source of great regret as 

far as his associates are concerned.” 


Emory, 





W. B. Mann’s Connection 


William B. Mann, superintendent of 
agencies of the Ocean Accident for 
many years, who has spent the major 
part of his business career in the cas- 
ualty business, has joined Ernest W. 
Brown, Inc., 1 Park Avenue, New 
York, who is attorney-in-fact for sev- 
eral leading fire insurance reciprocals. 
Mr. Mann is assisting in the launching 
of a casualty reciprocal by the Brown 
organization, plans for which project 
have been carefully worked out. Mr. 
Mann has a wide acquaintance in the 
insurance business. 
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L. H. Lippincott in Debate 
On Social Insurance 


TAKES CRITICAL ATTITUDE 





Casualty-Surety Educator Says Any Such 
Program Impracticable If It Includes 
Unemployment Provisions 





Lincoln H. Lippincott, one of the best- 
known insurance educators in the cas- 
ualty and surety field, who attended the 
convention yesterday of the American 
Association of University Teachers of 
Insurance held in Chicago, took the neg- 
ative side in a debate on “Social Insur- 
ance,” holding that a general system of 
social insurance is not a practicable ideal. 
Well prepared with collateral informa- 
tion to back up his main_ points, Mr. 
Lippincott admitted that it is possible to 
agree as to the theoretical aims involved 
in such a general system but to disagree 
heartily as to the means suggested. He 
quoted this statement by Abraham Ep- 
stein, writer on old age security, as to 
the meaning of “general system 

“Any social insurance program to be 
successful must therefore rest upon the 
following fundamental principles: First, 
the benefit of insurance must be extend- 
ed to the largest possible number through 
legal compulsion; second, the cost of in- 
surance must be distributed among all 
of the elements of society.” 


Analyzes the Situation 


As teachers of insurance Mr. Lippin- 
cott impressed upon his listeners that 
definitions of words cannot be permitted 
to be lightly brushed aside as non-es- 
sential. Analyzing a “generai system of 
social insurance” he declared that it can 
be shown as entirely impractical if it in- 
cludes unemployment provisions “for it 
can be demonstrated that unemployment 
is not an insurable risk.” He quoted 
from a book “Unemployment Insurance” 
by Joseph L. Cohen to back up this 
statement, saying that the author did 
not go far enough as “he gives no con- 
sideration to the catastrophe hazard, to 
the fact that the necessary rates may be 
prohibitive, and to the very essential fact 
that it is the purpose of insurance to 
substitute certainty for uncertainty, that 
where losses are certain insurance can- 
not be used.” 


Unemployment Insurance in Europe 


He went on: “Reference is repeated- 
ly made that unemployment insurance is 
working in Europe. Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
in testimony before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the British Unemployment Insur- 
ance experiment, declared that the call- 
ing of the original scheme by the namc 
of ‘insurance’ ‘was a terrible example of 
the misuse of technical terms.’ In ex- 
planation she stated: ‘The mtervention 
of a third party, the government, free 


to change at its will the rates of contri- 
bution and benefits, and even the condi- 
tion of eligibility to benefits, takes the 
matter at once quite outside the cate- 





gory of an insurance policy, as the term 
has always hitherto been understood.’ 
She further declared that ‘any govern- 
ment subvention knocks the bottom out 
of any claim to an actuarial basis.’ Com- 
missioner Trouncer agreed with her. 

“According to Sir Alfred Watson the 
original act was a device by which the 
principles of insurance were mixed with 
those of deposit banking. A study ot 
the history of such legislation in both 
England and Germany will indicate that 
few insurance principles have been ap- 
plied. In both countries loans have been 
advanced because the premium secured 
was so woefully inadequate to meet the 
demands upon the system. In Germany, 
in spite of a cancellation of loans to the 
extent of 623,000,000 marks and additional 
grants, there was still a deficit of 76,- 
000,000 marks in November, 1930. 

“Can such a system be truly called in- 
surance? As a matter of fact once es- 
tablished there seems little tendency to 
operate upon an insurance basis, and so 
an advocate of unemployment insurance 
records that an English investigation in 
1926 showed that only 52% of the in- 
sured had drawn benefits over a period 
of five years. Imagine the consternation 
in a claim department of one of our in- 
surance companies if even 25% of those 
insured were to collect benefits. The 
very foundation of insurance rests upon 
the fact that relatively a very small part 
of the whole group suffers loss in any 
one period. We must not forget that 
insurance is only one device for risk 
bearing and that it has very definite lim- 
itations of application.” 

Threat of Monopolistic State Control 

Coming back to his main premise, Mr. 
Lippincott declared with even more force 
that “with or without unemployment in- 
surance a general system of social insur- 
ance is impractical.” He backed up this 
statement by saying: 

“This impracticability can be proved 
by a chain of inevitable development: 
that social insurance means compulsory 
insurance; that it rests on this principle 
of legal enforcement. No argument is 
necessary on this. Compulsion is admit- 
ted and insisted upon by the advocates 


of social insurance. 


“If we merely consider aims and only 
a Statistical analysis of needs many 
would subscribe to this method; but 
when we remember that compulsion has 
in it the seeds of state operation we ap- 
preciate that other practical considera- 
tions overweigh these factors. With 
some this is not difficult to swallow: 
they frankly admit that it is their pur- 
pose to establish state funds or even 
national operation. Experience has clear- 
ly shown in connection with both work- 
men’s compensation and automobile lia- 
bility insurance that whenever you have 
any element of compulsion the agitation 
for the state to provide insurance facili- 
ties is inévitable. It is also clear that 
once you have a state fund established 
there will be a continual attempt to 
make it monopolistic. 

“The individual who has been persuad- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Insurance Teachers Meeting In Chicago 





Hopeful 1935 Outlook for Workmen’s 


Compensation Seen By Wm. Leslie 


Optimism Based on Belief That Rates Approved at Commis- 
sioners’ Meeting Will Get Approval of Individual 
State Officials, Speaker Tells Annual Session 


of Insurance Teachers 


Making a first hand appraisal of the 
condition of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion business with appreciation for po- 
tentialities that may work out either fa- 
vorably or unfavorably, William Leslie, 
associate general manager of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, says the outlook for this line 
is hopeful and sees legitimate ground 
for believing that the completion of rat- 
ing programs now under way will re- 
store the business to a satisfactory basis. 

In a thoughtful address on “The Con- 
dition of Workmen’s Compensation Busi- 
ness” given before the annual meeting 
yesterday of the American Association 
of University Teachers of Insurance in 
Hotel Morrison, Chicago, Mr. Leslie said 
optimism about the future was based on 
the belief that rates developed in accor- 
ance with the program recently endorsed 
by the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will receive the approval 
of individual state authorities when filed. 

‘Tt is further believed,” Mr. Leslie de- 
clared, “that such rates, accompanied by 
proper loss constants, will yield over a 
period of years adequate amounts with 
which to meet medical and indemnity 
losses. The self-adjusting contingency 
loading is deemed sufficient to take care 
of the underlying rising cost trend. The 
readjustments of rate level which have 
been made during the past four years 
have brought the rate structure into 
harmony with existing wage levels and 
every step forward in the improvement 
of business conditions should tend to 
lighten the abnormal burden which un- 
employment has thrust upon compensa- 
tion insurance carriers. 


Two Major Questions 


“The two major questions which call 
for conservatism in predicting the out- 





L. W. HEATH’S NEW POST 
Son of Charles E. Heath Joins Johnson 
& Higgins in Chicago; Eight Years’ 
Experience 

Lewis W. Heath, son of the well- 
known C. E. Heath, vice-president and 
secretary, Standard Surety & Casualty, 
has joined Johnson & Higgins in its Chi- 
cago office. Young Mr. Heath has had 
a well balanced career to date having 
started in 1926 with the American Surety 
as a clerk, then going into production 
and underwriting. He had a taste of 
surety experience a few years later with 
the Metropolitan Casualty, and in 1929 
was appointed a special agent of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety which he served 
first in the Washington, D. C. branch and 
then took the home office bonding course 
Thereafter he was assigned to the 
Springfield, Mass., branch. 

In April, 1931, Mr. Heath went to Bos- 
ton to be assistant manager in the Stand- 
ard Surety branch there. Before joining 
the J. & H. organization he has been 
doing a general brokerage business in 


Boston, specializing on fidelity and surety 
bonds. 








J. H. PATTON DEAD 

James H. Patton, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Maryland Casualty, who 
has been an executive of the company 
longer than any other man except F. 
Highlands Burns, died suddenly on Mon- 
day of a heart attack. Funeral services 
were held Wednesday. 


look for compensation insurance are, one, 
the extent to which individual state au- 
thorities will accept and approve rates 
based upon the recommended procedure, 
and second, the extent to which occupa- 
tional diseases, particularly of the slow 
developing type, like silicosis, will affect 
future compensation costs. On the first 
auestion, I have strong faith in the de- 
sire of supervising authorities to deal 
fairly with both carriers and the pub- 
lic, and the new ratemaking procedure 
gives them the means of so doing with- 
out requiring them to decide controver- 
sial items such as wage factors and medi- 
cal projection factors, which in the past 
have often placed the supervising author- 
ities in a very difficult nosition. 

“So far as the second question is con- 
cerned, there is not only room but grave 
need for serious concern. The hope for 
a normal development in occupational 
disease costs lies in recognizing the neces- 
sity of providing compensation for such 
diseases by means of separate legislation 
which takes into account the distinctive 
character of the problems involved. In 
principle, it is just as proper to compen- 
sate for occupational diseases as it is for 
industrial accidents, provided it is done 
on a basis which permits a proper de- 
termination of the true facts in the case, 
and which does not create a prohibitive 
cost, particularly as respects the accumu- 
lated liabilitv for diseases of the slow. 
progressive tvpe. The Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives has a 
standing committee dealing with this sub- 
ject and it is co-operating with those 
in the various states who are interested 
in providing compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases under reasonable safe- 
guards that will protect the interests of 
employes, employers and insurance car- 
riers.” 


L. H. Lippincott Talk 


(Continued from Page 30) 


ed to insure is more interested in the 
constructive values of his insurance. A 
large number of those who insure be- 
cause forced to are concerned solely with 
meeting the requirements at the least 
possible expense. To them the social and 
economic purposes are secondary, the 
form and not the substance is the main 
objective. 

“As far as I know no one has yet been 
able to devise a system of state opera- 
tion which can be divorced from political 
control. Of necessity action must be 
predicated upon vote getting rather than 
sound principles of efficient operation. 

“This is clear in the British system for 
unemployment. Pressure to extend ben- 
efits, to include more workers, to reduce 
restrictions, has been overwhelming 
Originally the contributions were to be 
proportioned equally between employed. 
employers and the government, but in 
March, 1931, employes were providing 
13.6% of the funds, employers 15.6% and 
the government 70.8%. We do not need 
to go to Europe to prove this point. 

“The history of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is filled with numerous examples. 
In monopolistic states the modification 
of rating plans so that the cost might be 
equitably distributed has time and again 
been prevented by politically powerfu! 
groups. In 1922 a committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, after an 
exhaustive impartial investigation, rec- 
ommended that Ohio workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance be opened to competi- 
tion. There is reason to believe that it 
was largely political pressure that pre- 
vented such action. * ¥ 


Where States Have Failed 


“Tt is hardly necessary to touch on al! 
the other points which a careful study 
will reveal as decided deficiencies in state 
operation, from the basis of essential 
services or even from the standpoint of 
financial safety. Perhaps the state could 
be efficient as an insurance carrier but 
so far the facts are not encouraging. The 
bankruptcy of state bank deposit guaran- 
tee funds in every instance, the wiping 
out of state fire insurance funds by a 
single large fire that a private company 
would have taken in its stride, the con- 
version of such funds into non-liquid 


Interpretation of New Compensation 
Program Given to Insurance Teachers 


The resolution of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention on the new work- 
men’s compensation rating program was 
given an expert interpretation this week, 
item by item, at the hands of William 
Leslie, associate general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. The following is the picture 
he presented of the program and its far- 
reaching effects to the annual gathering 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers of Insurance. 

“Items one and two of the resolution 
deal with the determination of rate level 
and contemplate an annual revision of 
rates for each state. The rate level for- 
mula is very simple to apply and easy 
to understand. It eliminates speculative 
factors, which have always caused diffi- 
culty in the presentation of proposed 
rates to state authorities, and substitutes 
a single contingency factor which is au- 
tomatically adjusted on a definite basis to 
conform to the requirements of ade- 
quacy and reasonableness. The use of 
the actual calendar year underwriting re- 
sults in determining the contingency fac- 


tor brings into the result the very latest 
developments both as to additional pre- 
miums and as to reopened cases. The 
application of this formula from vear to 
vear should give assurance on the one 
hand to the carriers as to rate adequacy, 
and on the other hand to employers as 
to the reasonableness of rates. 

“Item three of the resolution recog- 
nizes the principle of employing loss con- 
stants wherever warranted by the experi- 
ence. In reality, the use of loss con- 
stants is not a new principle in compen- 
sation rate making. It was recognized as 
far back as 1928, but the introduction of 
loss constants was confined to New York 
and Massachusetts as those were the 
onlv two states which at that time dem- 
onstrated a sufficient spread in loss ra- 
tio between risks not subject to experi- 
ence rating and those subject to such 
rating to require the equalizing influence 
of loss constants. Since that time, new 
evidence has become availabie both 
through the unit statistical plans em- 
ployed in some states and through com- 
parison of experience rating data with 
aggregate Schedule Z experience in oth- 
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building ventures, should at least be 
warning signs. The negative results of 
the state in the insurance business offset 
and cancel any possible benefits. Per- 
haps the insurance companies are pro- 
tecting themselves when they oppose the 
institution of state funds. This is en- 
lightened selfishness. 

“It has been my privilege to know per- 
sonally and to study, because of my in- 
terest in social welfare, men who occupy 
positions of responsibility in a number 
of companies. I have found them ready 
to help the unfortunate, eager to sponsor 
social reforms. After all, the insurance 
workers are exposed to the same kinds 
of hazards that beset other citizens. 
They, too, are interested in securing the 
better life, but they keep their feet on 
the ground. In protecting their own 
business they are protecting the public 
generally. No matter how altruistic your 
aim, if you compel part of the people 
to insure in state funds you are endan- 
gering the institution of insurance which 
is already a vital service to another large 
part of the people. To illustrate, pro- 
vide a state fund to furnish industrial 
life insurance. It will only be a matter 
of time when the managers of the fund 
will seek to improve its mortality ex- 
perience by including those who now’ 
are covered by privately secured ordi- 
nary insurance. 

“Those who tell us that it is only be- 
cause of the vigilant supervision of the 
states that the private carriers are pre- 
vented from inflating premiums and de- 
flating payments in the next breath pro- 
pose that this supervision be eliminated. 
When you put the state into the insur- 
ance business you automatically eliminate 
real supervision. The practices of some 
state funds in relation to rates, service 
and financial security would cause the 
insurance commissioner to close up a pri- 
vate company in short order.” 

Inflationary Feature of Wagner Bill 

Discussing the Wagner bill which will 
come up before Congress next month 
the speaker warned: “We are told that 
unemployment insurance alone, under the 
provisions of the Wagner bill, would at 
the peek accumulate approximately ten 
billion dollars. Such an accumulation 
during a period of prosperity would rep- 
resent the greatest inflationary influence 
and the excesses which many feel are 
responsible for our present depression 
would be exhilarated thereby. In time 
of unemployment the rapid liquidation of 
such funds would tend to aggravate the 
very purpose for which they had been 
accumulated. 

“And yet it is proposed to add to this 
concentrated responsibility the premiums 
from the true forms of insurance as well 
The whole structure of constitutional 
government has as one of its corner 
stones the control of taxation and ex- 
penditure by the people through their 
elected representatives. I do not claim 
that this control has been perfect, but 
it has more elements of safety, of keep- 
ing the citizen alive to the fact that hé 
pays for all governmental expenditures 

“If we consider a general system of 
social insurance with unemployment pro- 
visions eliminated, we discover that such 
a system is unnecessary. Ample facili- 
ties already exist to care for every need 
otherwise enumerated.” 


ELECT ALEXANDER HURRY 

The result of the elections in the Cana- 
dian Casualty Underwriters Association 
were as follows: President, Alexander 
Hurry, Northern Assurance Co.; first 
vice-president, George Weir, London 
Guarantee & Accident; second vice-pres- 
ident, F. D. Knowles, United States Fi- 
delity & Guaranty. 


EXCESS DECLARES DIVIDEND 

The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
has declared a dividend of 25 cents a 
share payable January 15 to stockholders 
of record December 31. 





























On the Production “Firing Line” 








“Bill” Wilson of Cleveland 


World Traveler, Raconteur and Civic Leader He Has Built 
Up One of Largest Agencies of Aetna Affiliated 
Companies, Having 700 Sub-Agents 


By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


After all it was just as logical as it 
seems to have been inevitable that W. 
G. Wilson of Cleveland should become 
a big-time agent in a big town, for he 
had his origin in the biggest town in 
the country. New York City was his 
birth place and it may easily be that the 
ultra-urban atmosphere of a world cen- 
tre inoculated him with the urge to be- 
come the cosmopolite he is. 

In electing to be born on Manhattan 
Island and of well-to-do parents, W. ( 
Wilson challenged that fortune which 
seems frequently to reserve its 
for the less advantaged. That 
cap was in part removed when at seven 
years of age he went to Colorado where 
his father had interested himself in a 
mining venture. For six years young 
Will lived alternately in Denver, Breck- 
enridge and Idaho Springs. 
in full blast, the 


” 


favors 
handi- 


Mining camps were 
prodigal extravaganzas of “Silver Dollar 
Tabor so recent as to excite emulation, 
and the rugged manners and salty speech 
of the frontier well calculated to eradi- 
cate even a trace of the effete East. Even 
now the seemingly inexhaustible fund of 
Wilson anecdotes is on occasion remi- 
niscent of those robust days. 

When the price of silver slumped and 
mines closed the family went to Cleve- 
land where W. G. went to high school. 
Several sanguinary battles taught flippant 
classmates that “Willie” was no name to 
cali “that kid from Colorado,” and he 
settled into student routine. 


First Job “Insurance Office Boy” 


In 1887 temporary reverses compelled 
the elder Wilson to surrender his plan 
to send W. G. to college. So the boy, 
then sixteen, scanned the “help wanted” 
columns of the Cleveland Leader and 
found that one John C. Barrows needed 
an office boy in his insurance agency. 
Arriving at the Barrows office, young 
Wilson discovered but with no particu- 
lar dismay that there were twenty-two 
other candidates for the job. 

Whatever distaste the hackneyed pre- 
fix “super” may cause, it is indisputable 
that W. G. Wilson is a super-salesman 
and his first demonstration of his right 
to the title was selling himself to Bar- 
rows in open competition. 

Three years in that office gave him a 
foundation of insurance knowledge and 
an insupportable ambition to read “W. 
G. Wilson, Agent,” on an office door of 
his own. That ambition was realized 
when in 1890 and only nineteen, he be- 
came agent of the Peoples’ Mutual Acci- 
dent of Pittsburgh. Such success at- 
tended his efforts that two years later 
he went to Hartford, Conn., as mana- 
ger of accident agencies for the Aetna 
Life. 

This recognition of his ability as a 
producer was gratifying to a youth of 
twenty-one, but he grew restive as he 
became more and more convinced that 
his metier was field work rather than 
home office routine. Also he missed the 
prideful thrill of seeing his name on the 
door of his own agency. 

Aetna executives eventually, 
luctantly, 


t albeit re- 
nominated a new manager of 
a triumph 


accident agencies, but made 








W. G. 


WILSON 


of a necessity by sending young Wilson 
to Cleveland as general agent for all 
lines except life. 

Gets Cleveland General Agency 


W. G. Wilson was his own man again 
and without delay he addressed himself 
to the task of making his agency the 
biggest and best known in Ohio. His 
territory, which once included all of Ohio 
and a part of Michigan, was later in the 
interests of greater efficiency confined to 
Ohio. 

The agency now covers an entire floor 
in the Leader Building, has 700 sub- 
agents, and is in appointments and op- 
erating methods the realization ot the 
vision always in the mind’s eye of the 
boyish Aetna representative. The institu- 
tion is further remarkable in that it is a 
general agency in the true sense of the 
word and one of the relatively few today 
doing business in casualty and surety 
lines on a state-wide scale. 

Confidence in the company is one basis 
of loyalty to the agency but those sub- 
agents will tell you that service of an 
individual nature reflecting the personal- 
ity of “W.G.” himself has quite as much 
to do with it. 

Material rewards are never quite an 
adequate substitute for active work on 
the firing line—participation in the plan- 
ning of campaigns, for the alarums and 
excursions of agency competition and for 
the thrill of victory hard won. 

So much for W. G. Wilson the agent. 


World Traveler and Raconteur 


What of W. G. Wilson, the world 
traveler, the raconteur, the epicure, the 
clubman, the civic leader? “Bill,” to his 
intimates, he is in entire accord with 
that writer who declared in effect that 
man is the most important study of man. 

Gregarious by nature, and hospitable 
by choice, he is a connoisseur of gracious 
living and happy in his association with 
distinguished personages here and abroad. 
It is at his home, Wade Park Manor, 
in Cleveland, that his talent for friend- 
liness finds completest expression. There, 
surrounded by his own lares and penates, 








he contrives to make the guest feel thor- 
oughly at home, yet convinced that he is 
being made the crux of an occasion in 
his honor. 

Oil paintings by old masters, fine etch- 
ings, rare books, cabinets of bijouterie 
he has picked up all over the world, a 
massive pipe organ and peried furnish- 
ings combine to create an atmosphere 
to which the guest hopes to return soon 
and often. 

“Bill” Wilson is virtuoso of the spoken 
word. Epigrams, bon mots, and anec- 
dotes flow from a facile mind without 
evident premeditation. 


Typical W. G. Wilson Bon Mots 


Some years ago, when the meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners was held at Los Angeles, 
Lee A. Phillips, vice-president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, invited about 150 of 
the visitors to dine at his house. The 
first several post prandial speakers be- 
ing of Los Angeles, dwelt lengthily and 
with understandable if gratuitous enthu- 
siasm on the glories of their city. The 
rapid rise of real estate values was em- 
phasized and reference made to lots 
bringing from $1,000 to $5,000 a front 
foot. 

The first Eastern visitor to respond 
remarked that the only thing that sus- 
tained him was the recollection that just 
before he left New York a broker had 
paid $38,000 just for a seat on the “Curb.” 

“Bill” Wilson then called upon, made a 
felicitous response and slyly added that 
at the risk of seeming wungracious he 
found himself wondering if it was more 
than a coincidence that the United States 
of America, having built the largest gas- 
bag in existence, had named it Los An- 
geles, which cheerful jibe was taken in 
good part by the local boosters. 

A year or so ago, when it was the 
fashion to “view with alarm” W. G. 
Wilson turned up at the White Sulphur 
casualty convention looking just as cheer- 
ful as in the golden 1920’s. A _ friend 
greeting him remarked, “I haven’t seen 
you looking as well in years; how do you 
do it?” 

And W. G. 
IT look well ? 
—financially.” 


quipped, “Why shouldn’t 
I’m twenty years ‘younger 


Key Man in General Agents’ Councils 


Around yesterday’s corner the Chicago 
Cubs became the world’s champions 
largely because of the flawless and per- 
fectly synchronized team-work of three 
men. Accounts of every game contained 
the phrase, “Evers to Tinker to Chance,” 
and they were hailed from coast to coast. 

In like manner W. G. Wilson has been 
one of the key men in the councils of 
the general agents’ associations where 
a comparative few stalwarts have long 
worked shoulder to shoulder for the com- 
mon good. 

He was president of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents 
for five terms—1919, 1920, 1927, 1928 and 
1929—and has been on executive and 
special committees during most of the 
past two decades. He was a long time 
trustee of the Insurance Federation of 
America and a member of numerous in- 
surance organizations in Cleveland. 

Politically he is of that vanishing group 
optimistically referred to as the Repub- 
lican party, but at the moment is active 
chie fly as chairman of the Cuyahoga citi- 
zens’ committee, which passes on the 
qualifications of candidates for the State 
Legislature. Also he is a member of 
the County Regional Commission now 
working to consolidate the fifty-seven 
municipalities in the county. 

Mr. Wilson is a member of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, of the Civic 
League of Cleveland, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
director of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

He is a sustaining member of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, one of 
the guarantors of the Cleveland Grand 
Opera and a life member of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. 

An ardent golfer, he confesses that his 
prowess as a shot maker is in inverse ra- 
tio to his enthusiasm for the game, al- 
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though he is an active member of the 
Shaker Heights Country Club of Cleve. 
land and the Old Guard Golfers’ Clyh 
at Palm Beach, Fla. 


12 Trips to Europe Since World War 


A seasoned traveler, one of his yoy- 
ages this year has already taken him 
to Honolulu and another to Bermuda, 
Since the World War he has made twelve 
trips to Europe which explains his mem- 
bership in the American Club of Paris. 

In addition to numerous social, civic 
and charitable organizations not listed 
above, Mr. Wilson, is‘'a member of the 
Union Club of Cleveland, Mid-Day Club 
of Cleveland, Metropolitan Club of New 
York City, Everglades Club of Palm 
Beach, Fla.: the Hartford Club of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; the New England Associa- 
tion and the Sons of the American Reyo- 
lution. 

During the World War Mr. Wilson 
was commissioned by President Wilson 
as a captain in the Red Cross and partici- 
pated in all the patriotic drives. 

His father, Odell Wilson, is a resident 
of Auburn, Cal., although active as presi- 
dent of the Corega Chemical Co., whose 
headquarters are in Cleveland where it 
has long been established. 


Many Other Activities 


In addition to being a director of the 
Central United National Bank of Cleve- 
land and of numerous other financial 
and industrial corporations, Mr. Wilson 
is vice-president of the Wilson Fastener 
Co., whose product the gentler sex will 
readily identify by the trade name “Wil- 
snap.” 

All this adds up to a very busy life, 
but W. G. Wilson has learned to take it 
in his stride. Years ago he taught him- 
self that most difficult of all lessons for 
a man of affairs to learn—to get entirely 
away from business for some portion of 
each year. That is probably one of the 
reasons for his perennial enthusiasm. 

Chauncey M. Depew, perhaps the lead- 
ing anecdotist and raconteur of his time, 
used to say that a sense of humor was a 
dangerous possession for any man and 
an insuperable handicap to the individual 
seeking political preferment. Just as that 
seemed not to be true with Abraham 
Lincoln so W. G. Wilson seems a con- 
temporaneous exception. 

3usiness associates and confreres rec- 
ognize in him a keen analytical brain, 
the outward symbol of which is the great 
agency he heads as well as his dominant 
position in other interests. 

Many a weighty conference seemingly 
arriving at an impasse has yielded to a 
deft whimsicality interjected by him at 
what is known as the psychological mo- 
ment. 

An opponent in a business discussion 
which threatened to develop acrimony 
beyond its merits once declared, “I know 
I should not have conceded the point 
but that fellow Wilson is so darn human 
he won me over.” 

And that in a phrase is W. 
of Cleveland. 


G. Wilson 


MAKE OKLAHOMA SHIFT 


The Maryland Casualty has transferred 
its Oklahoma office from Tulsa to Okla- 
homa City so as to improve service to 
agents and policyholders. The new of- 
fice is managed by Roy’ Van Wagenen, 
formerly resident manager of the Tulsa 
office, with A. W. Douthat, former man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City service office, 
as assistant resident manager. Louis W. 
Hall, who was liability manager in Tulsa, 
will remain in that city as special repre- 
sentative operating through the Okla- 
homa City office. 











United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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French Experiments With Plans of 


Auto Insurance On Mileage Basis 
By M. Elizabeth Uhl, 


Actuarial Dep't, National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 


A considerable amount of material relating to casualty insurance developments 
in foreign countries is received from time to time by the National Bureau of Casu- 


alty & Surety Underwriters. 


During the past year one of the most interesting 


developments in France has been the launching of automobile liability insurance 
with premium variable according to the distance assured. William Leslie, associate 
general manager of the National Bureau, has made the Bureau’s findings on this 
development available to The Eastern Underwriter. ‘ 

Translations of articles and other material relating to this plan of rating as 
employed by France have been made by M. Elizabeth Uhl of the actuarial staff 
of the Bureau and the following account of the plan, based upon correspondence 
with Paris and documents received this year, has been written by Miss Uhl. 


For many years casualty insurance ex- 
ecutives, underwriters and actuaries have, 
from time to time, considered the possi- 
bilities of employing extent of distance 
traveled as a measure of exposure and 
basis of premium for automobile liability 
coverages. 

Mileage is, admittedly, one of the most 
important factors determining the liabil- 
ity hazards of the operation of motor ve- 
hicles. The exposure to accident varies 
directly with the degree to which the au- 
tomobile is used—the number of miles 
traveled, or the time during which the 
automobile is in use—during the period 
of insurance. Although no method rec- 
ognized as practical has been worked out 
for general use in the writing of automo- 
bile liability insurance with premiums on 
this basis in the United States, such a sys- 
tem was introduced in France a few 
months ago. 


Kilometer Plan of French Company 


Last spring, one of the important French 
stock insurance companies, La Préserva- 
trice, launched a plan of automobile in- 
surance with premiums on the basis of 
the kilometric exposure. It appears that 
there were two or three different con- 
siderations which influenced the company 
in adopting this course at the time. We 
understand that the particularly lively 
competition which was going on among 
the comnanies operating in France was 
one of the factors prompting the innova- 
tion. But a more important consideration 
appears to have been a demand on the 
part of French motorists for coverage on 
this basis because the French government 
had abandoned the plan of assessing taxes 
affecting motor vehicles on the basis of 
the horse-power of the motor of the ve- 
hicle and as a substitute levied a special 
tax on gasoline. The standard rating of 
cars for automobile liability insurance had 
been based upon horse-power as deter- 
mined bv the fiscal authorities. Motor ve- 
hicles were also classified for rating pur- 
Poses according to usage, type of motor, 
and region (zéne de circulation). Accord- 
ing to the latest information we have re- 
ceived, the standard rates are still based 
unon the same classifications. 

However. the change in the basis of 
taxation was followed by the suggestion 
from motorists that the basis for insur- 
ance premiums should be changed. It 
seems to have been considered that as a 
logical consequence of the change in the 
svstem of taxation affecting motor vehicles 
the basis for insurance premiums should 
be conformably revised. As early as last 
January there appeared in the magazine 
La Vie Automobile,” an article discussing 
the consequences of the changes in the 
basis of taxation and emphasizing the 
desirability of changing the basis of insur- 
ance premiums to take into account the 
extent of the usage of the car. 

_In February. there appeared in a widely 
circulated French journal relating to 
sports, “l’Auto,” an article in which it was 
very emphatically stated that the: public 
wanted liability insurance at rates based 
upon usage and not merely upon owner- 
ship of an automobile. The writer said: 
“The horse-power for taxation purposes 
Ils dead. -Hereafter the tax is made 


proportional to the kilometrage traveled 

.Motorists want henceforth insurance 
policies proportional either to the kilo- 
metrage traveled or to the number of days 
on which the vehicle is taken out.” 


M. Delmas Initiative Praised 


A month later there appeared in the 
French insurance journal “La Prime,” an 
article by M. Jean Delmas, general man- 








ager of La Préservatrice, discussing prob- 
lems and practical difficulties involved in 
granting insurance coverage at premiums 
proportional to the kilometers traveled 
but assuring motorists that the insurance 
companies were anxious “to find solutions 
reconciling the desires of the clientele and 
the requirements of technique.” Within a 
few weeks the plan of kilometric insurance 
had been launched and we find an article 
in “La Vie Automobile,” issue of April 
25. 1934, announcing the introduction of 
the plan and congratulating M. Delmas 
upon his interest and initiative. 


The presentation of the plan of “kilo- 
metric insurance” by La Préservatrice was 
clever. In an attractive leaflet announcing 
the innovation the company first drew at- 
tention to the alleged inequity to the in- 
sured motorist in paying the same pre- 
mium regardless of distance traveled and 
reminded the motorist of the basis of 
taxation: “Today the tax is based upon 
the consumption, in other words, upon the 
number of kilometers traveled.” Then 
followed the suggestion presented as a 
logical consequence that insurance premi- 
ums should he on the same basis: “Pour- 
quoi n’en serait-il pas de méme pour las- 
surance?” The arugment is clinched with 
a pithy statement of the underlying prin- 
ciple which has the appearance of being 
intended as a slogan: “For reduced travel- 


ing, reduced premium” (“dad circulation 
réduite, prime réduite’), 
Scope of Plan 

The plan of insurance as set up by La 
Préservatrice makes coverage for bodily 
injury and property damage liability avail- 
able annually for a determined number of 
kilometers, the initial insurable distance 
being either 5,000 or 10,000 kilometers at 
the option of the assured, with the right 
of successive prolongations by additional 
units of 2,500 kilometers (par tranches 
irréductible de 2,500 kilométres). There 
is a maximum charge stated in the policy 
for additional units of 2.500 kilometers, 
so that beyond a certain limit no higher 
premium is charged. In the specimen 
policy form the initial distance specified 
is 10,000 kilometers, and the maximum 
charge for supplementary units is that 
covering two units (5,000 kilometers) so 
that bevond 15,000 kilometers there is no 
additional charge. 

Where coverage is granted on the basis 
of the distance traveled, the standard 
classifications by horsepower, usage and 
territory are retained. The premiums es- 
tablished to cover distances of 15,000 kilo- 
meters or more are apparently based upon 
the manual premiums on the basis of 
horsepower, usage and territory. The sys- 
tem naturally has the effect of depressing 

(Continued on Page 34) 


viewpoint 








Seasoned viewpoint promotes a sympathetic under- 
standing of agency problems... insures harmonious 


relations between agent and Company. 


Continental executives are familiar with every day agency 


problems. Their spurs were won by performance in the field. 


This viewpoint, young enough to be aggressive, old enough 


to be constructive, has been a factor in the success of these 


Companies and their agents. 
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The recent Hotel Kerns fire at Lan- 
sing, Mich., which cost at least thirty- 
one lives and injured thirty-seven, is cer- 
tain to roll up a heavy workmen’s com- 
pensation loss, according to first hand 
information. It also appears that some 
litigation may be expected before all of 
the peculiar questions involved are 
straightened out. 

The chicf source of compensation 
claims will be commercial travelers, a 
large number of whom patronized the 
hostelry. Of the thirty-one known fa- 
tality victims seventeen were salesmen or 
special representatives of firms believed 
to come under the compensation act. It 
is the general rule that employment of 
this sort is construed as “24-hour” em- 
ployment while the representative is 
away from home and on his regular or 
specially designated route. If accidents 
occur while such employes are not ob- 
viously digressing from their line of duty 
it appears that the employer is respon- 
sible. In addition to the probable claims 
based on the fatalities there will be many 
more from the injury victims as at least 
half of them were sales or special rep- 
resentatives. 

It is a known fact that most travelers 
carry accident policies, usually with high 
limits and multiplying indemnity for cer- 
tain types of risks. Death in a burning 
building, being relatively a minor hazard 
from the actuarial viewpoint, comes un- 
der the category of risks for which 
higher indemnities are usually paid. 

It has been learned in Lansing that 


Heavy Compensation Loss Involved 
In Hotel Kerns Fire At Lansing 


the Travelers will face claims on at least 
two “M” form policies under which the 
face amount of the policy quadruples for 
a death by fire. 


No Compensation For Legislators 


While seven members of the state leg- 
islature lost their lives and some others 
were injured, no compensation claims are 
expected to arise from this source. There 
is a specific exemption in the law for 
officials “elected at the polls” although 
all other state employes come under the 
act automatically. The legislators were 
discharging a duty as they had beer 
called here for a special session. There 
were several other state employes in the 
casualty list, however, some of them sta- 
tioned elsewhere in the state but here tc 
make reports or to confer with superiors. 
These cases are believed to fall within 
scope of the law. 

All of the hotel! employes with the ex- 
ception of the manager, David Monroe, 
escaped without injury. Mr. Monroe ap- 
parently burned to death in his room 
after efforts to arouse him failed. It is 
considered probable that any effort to 
collect compensation in his case will be 
contested by the insurer, the Michigan 
Mutual Liability of Detroit, although ho- 
tel employes have testified that Monroe, 
who had ordered food delivered to his 
room less than an hour before the blaze 
broke out in his living room, gave no 
evidence of intoxication. He was treas- 
urer of the hotel corporation and a step- 
son of William G. Kerns, the proprietor. 





Comp. Program 


(Continued from Page 31) 
ers. The new evidence indicates the ne- 
cessity of extending the application of 
loss constants to additional states and as 
a part of such extension, recognition is 
riven to the propriety of substituting a 
unit statistical plan for Schedule Z in 
order to obtain accurately the data that 


will be required for future adjustment of 


the loss constants. * * * 


Loss Constant Principle 


“The endorsement which the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ Convention has 
given to the extension of the loss con- 
stant principle is particularly important 
to stock insurance carriers because of 
the impossible burden under which they 
have been laboring in attempting to give 
coverage to the smaller risks at wholly 
inadequate rates. A very large propor- 
tion of the small risks seek coverage in 
stock insurance. Approximately 94% of 
all risks insured by stock companies have 
an annual premium of less than $500, and 
such risks represent nearly 35% of the 
entire stock company premium volume. 
Due to the presence of so many small 
risks, the average stock company premi- 
um in calendar year 1933 was only $142 
per policy. 

“Item number four represents a com- 
promise which was effected between the 
stock and mutual companies during the 
development of this program in the Na- 
tional Council. Stock companies have for 
a long time supported the principle of 
charging expenses on the basis of a flat 
amount per policy, plus a percentage of 
the premium. The flat amount per policy 
1S what is known as an expense constant. 
Expense constants are now in use in 
twenty-six states, and in the program 
proposed by the stock companies and 
their producers, it was advocated that 
such constants be introduced in the re- 
maining states. The mutual companies 
are opposed to the use of expense con- 





stants and in order to avoid the reopen- 
ing of this controversial issue, which 
might endanger agreement upon matters 
of greater importance, both sides joined 
in the recommendation that there be no 
change in the status of expense con- 
stants at the present time. 


Bureau to Continue Investigations 


“The additional features of the reso- 
lution adopted by the commissioners’ con- 
vention relate to the test checking of 
payroll audits, the inspection of risks 
for classification purposes, the supervi- 
sion of medical treatment, including con- 
tinued study of the panel system for fur- 
nishing medical attention, the investiga- 
tion of allowances for total production 
cost in excess of the standard 17.5%, 
and, finally, the investigation of expendi- 
tures for all items of expense in excess 
of the standard 40%. 

“These subjects were all treated in the 
brief filed with the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ sub-committee by the stock com- 
panies, as they had constituted an im- 
portant part of the study that had been 
made by various technical committees 
working under the direction of the Special 
Committee of company executives. The 
Convention, by the adoption of this reso- 
lution, has recognized the desirability of 
carrying these investigations further, 
with particular reference to certain points 
which the studies already made have in- 
dicated to be the most important. In 
order to carry out the recommendations 
of the Convention, the National Bureau 
has referred these items to appropriate 
committees for further study and consid- 
eration. Some of these committees, such 
as one composed of chief payroll audi- 
tors, and another composed of chief ac- 
countants of comptrollers, have been spe- 
cially created for this specific purpose. 
Others, like our mecical directors’ com- 
mittee and a compensation committee of 
the Acquisition Cost Conference, were 
already in existence. In fact. the vari- 
ous problems relating to medical treat- 
ment have been constantly before the 
medical directors’ committee for a long 
time and reference of the Convention’s 
suggestions to that committee merely lend 
added emphasis to the importance of the 
work which that committee is doing. 


Small Compensation Rate 


Increase For Missouri 

State Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmet O’Malley of Missouri has ap- 
proved a new schedule of workmen’s 
compensation insurance rates to take ef- 
fect on January 1, 1935. The old sched- 
ules will be increased on an average of 
about 18%. The new rates will cost 
the employers of the state about $60,000 
annually. The annual premiums now be- 
ing paid to insurance companies is about 
$3,600,000. 

The new rates were agreed to by the 
National Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance which organization is to work out 
a plan under which all employers, large 
and small, may obtain compensation cov- 
erage from the insurance companies. 
Under the 1935 schedules the rates for 
123 classifications are to be increased 
from three-tenths of 1% to 5% while the 
rates for 318 other classifications are 
being reduced from 2 to 6%. For sixty- 
nine other classifications the rates wil! 
remain as in 1934. 

Although a greater number of classifi- 
cations obtained reduced rates than those 
increased the total premium volume wil! 
gain because the increased rates affeci 
the industries’ with the largest payrolls. 


Fine Louisville Record 

Industrial safety work in Louisville has 
prevented 3,000 lost time accidents Since 
1928, saved 100,000 working days’ worth 
at the lowest estimate $300,000 and made 
this “the safest industrial city in the 
United States,” E. J. O’Brien, Jr., preg. 
dent of the Louisville Safety Council, tolg 
450 employes of Louisville firms and their 
wives December 19 at the graduating 
dinner of the council’s fourteenth annua) 
industrial safety school. 





HEADS ONTARIO ADJUSTERS 


Malcolm Lennox, president, Canadian 
Automobile Service Association, has been 
elected president of the Ontario Insyr. 
ance Adjusters’ Association. L. R. Free. 
man of the Zurich has been named vice. 
president and J. G. Mackenzie of the 
Pilot secretary-treasurer. 





About sixty companies are writing com- 
pensation insurance in Missouri. The 
premiums collected by those companies 
in 1933 on Missouri compensation risks 
totaled $3,666,421. It is anticipated pay. 
rolls will be greatly increased in 193 
as business conditions are improving, 





French Auto Plan 


(Continued from Page 33) 


the premium income as compared with that 
on the old basis, because assureds who 
subscribe for coverage for distances less 
than 15,000 kilometers pay less than the 
manual premium on the basis of the car- 
year, while those requiring coverage for 
greater distances pay no more. 


Difficulties 


It would appear that there is bound to 
be this difficulty so long as coverage is 
available on the basis of the car-year as 
well as the distance traveled. Motcrists 
who travel long distances would naturally 
choose the car-year basis, while those who 
travel distances sufficiently limited would 
find that they could make a saving by se- 
lecting the kilometric basis. The total 
effect is to reduce the premium income 
below the level contemplated by the es- 
tablished manual rates. 

The plan as launched required that the 
insured vehicle be equipped with a Jaeger 
meter, leaded and sealed by the company. 
The meter cannot be placed upon certain 
types and makes of vehicles. The assured 
pays fifty francs for the meter and an 
additional fifteen francs for the expense 
of its installation. The meter becomes the 
property of the assured. 

For several years a number of French 
comnanies have been combined primarily 
for the purpose of carrying out statistical 
work in common. Last May this organ- 
ization which is known as l’Entente Au- 
tomobile issued to agents of its members 
a Drinted circular presenting a very inter- 
esting and thorough study of the plan of 
writing automobile insurance by the kilo- 
meter. The analysis of the subject in this 
circular was introduced by the statement 
that the formula is alluring (séduisante) 
for “it seems to respond to a correct ap- 
preciation of the risk.” However, in spite 
of the actuarial allure of the scheme and 
the apparent demand for its adoption on 
the part of at least some French motor- 
ists, the organized French companies did 
not see fit to undertake its operation and 
had little to say in its favor. 


Objections Summarized 


Some of the principal objections of the 
French bureau companies may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Impossibility of obtaining a suitable meter. 

2. Special expenses, loss of time, and incon- 
venience to the assured in connection with the 
installation of the meter. 

3. Danger for the assured“in the possibility 
of his overlooking the necessity for subscribing 
for additional insurance when his meter indi- 
cates that he has no more insurance coverage; 
increase in expense to the company in connec- 


tion with the formalities involved in extensions 
of coverage. 

4. Difficulties to be overcome by the com. 
pany in inducing the assured to subscribe, at 
the beginning of the contract, for a sufficient 
number of kilometers; inconvenience for the 
assured when he has underestimated the dis. 
tance he will travel in subscribing for the initial 
number of kilometers. 

5. Inconvenience for the assured and wu. 
certainty for the company in the requirement 
that the assured make a declaration to the 
company at the end of the year indicating the 
number of kilometers traveled. 

6. Responsibility of the assured to watch the 
meter, and difficulties for both assured and com. 
pany when the meter is destroyed or damaged 
in a collision or otherwise. 

7. In case of accident, the company must 
know the number of kilometers registered at 
the moment of the accident, in order to de. 
termine whether the coverage is still in effect. 
This condition involves inconvenience and un- 
certainty for both the assured and the company. 

8. Because of the greater skill in avoiding 
accidents which the French attribute to an ex 
perienced driver, it is contended that it may 
not be proper to charge a lower premium where 
fewer kilometers are traveled. 

9. This plan has lowered premium income. 

Selection of Meter Important 

Perhaps the most important difficulties 
enumerated by l’Entente Automobile, inc- 
dental to the operation of the plan, are 
those centering about the meter, its func- 
tioning and its use. How can a meter be 
secured which would meet the require 
ments emphasized in the French articles— 
“visible, incapable of being put out of or- 
der or tampered with, inexpensive, and 
adapting itself readily to the various 
makes of vehicles”? In an article in “Lo 
Vie Automobile,” issue of April 25, 19%, 
it was stated that the Jaeger meter func- 
tions admirably for the purpose, but 4 
seen above, the French bureau companies 
appeared to be unwilling to rely on any 
known meter. There is also the opinion 
that in connection with the mileage plat 
the real basic difficulty, the one for which 
there appears to be no remedy, is the 
adverse effect of the plan upon the pre- 
mium income. This was emphasized i 
the study made by the French companies. 

American rate makers have seen the 
practical difficulties enumerated by /’Et 
tente Automobile in connection with the 
general operation of a system of writing 
automobile liability insurance with pre 
mium proportional to distance traveled, 
and, generally speaking, are in agreement! 
with the organized French companies 4 
to the imnossibility of overcoming these 
difficulties. Nevertheless, the fact that 
such a plan is being operated or even a 
tempted elsewhere is naturally interesting 
because of the appeal. which the theory ° 
this method of measuring exposure always 
has for the rate maker. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 








1s the NEW YEAR approaches bringing sub- 
stantial evidence of an upswing in America’s 
economic outlook, the insurance fraternity has 
just cause for pride in the work it has performed 
for stabilization and reconstruction. 


VY, e, of LOYALTY GROUP, have endeavored to 
make our contribution tothis great work, aided 
by the faith and loyalty of friends, old and new. 


To our representatives everywhere and to the 
officers and agents of all other Compantes we 
offer our hand in cordial greetings for a Happy 
and Prosperous New Year. 

JOHN R. COONEY, 
President or (hairman of Board 








The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. Commercial Casualty Insurance Co. 





Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J. Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 

The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 2) National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co. 
The Mechanics Insurance Co. of Phila. The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. 
Superior Fire Insurance Company * Capital Fire Insurance Company 
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© BE SURE, THE LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE SALESMAN IS A RESOLUTE FELLOW. HIS PATIENT 
PERSISTENCE HAS COME TO BE AN IDENTIFYING CHA 

TERISTIC. YARNS, WOVEN ABOUT HIS TENACITY, GO THE 
ROUNDS. YET THE GRUFFEST PROSPECT MUST ADMIRE — 
AND MAY ENVY — THE MAN WITH THAT SPIRIT. FOR HIS 
PERSEVERANCE IS PURE PLUCK. HIS ENDURANCE IS GRIT. 


PERSISTENT? YOU BET HE IS! AND... INNUMERABLE LIFE 
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ETT ERT BR ere Sects 
ieee ateharntee® ae INSURANCE POLICY-OWNERS HAVE REASON TO BE GLAD 
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THAT HE IS THAT WAY » » » ATNA LIFE, HARTFORD. 




















